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Preface 



The European Community Action Scheme for the Mobility of University Stu- 
dents (ERASMUS) was established by the Council Decision of 15 June 1987, 
and its second phase was adopted in 1989. The Programme is open to all types 
of higher education institution and all subject areas, and aims to promote wide- 
ranging inter-institutional cooperation for activities related to teaching. 

The Inter-University Cooperation Programmes (ICPs) set up under 
ERASMUS form the backbone of organisation behind a range of different ac- 
tivities. By far the most significant element to date has been the student mobility 
programmes which offer university students a chance to undertake a substantial 
period of study (minimum three months) in another Community Member State 
and have tliat study fully recognised by the home institution as an integral part 
of their degree. ICPs c;ui also incorporate other activities such as teaching stalf 
mobility, development of new curricula, and intensive programmes, ERASMUS 
also pro\ ides for study \ isits to other higher education institutions within the 
Community, and complementary acti%ities seeking to improve the general 
European climate for academic cooperation. .Although each ICP is contractually 
linked to the prog'.amme \ia a coordinator based at one of the partner 
institutions, every partner has its own 'local director', responsible for activities 
'on tlie ground' at tlie institution concerned. 

The Programme has developed over the years, in response to the monitoring 
and evaluation activities that are central to the charting of the Programme's pro- 
gress. Such studies and e\ aluations not only contribute to the historical record of 
tlie ERASMUS Programme; they also point to tlie future direction of improve- 
ments and innoi ations. Seeking the views of the local directors has been a sig- 
nificant step in this process of adaptation. Since formal progress reports on pro- 
jects arc submitted via tlie ICP coordinator, it is particularly important to use 
such studies as tliis to gauge the feelings from all the participating staff on the 
effcctii cness and impact of European cooperation. When taken with the results 
of studies of a third participating group - tlie students themselves - one can e.\- 
pect a balanced picture of the ERASMUS programme to emerge. 

The most interesting evaluation studies have been published in the 
ERASMUS Monograph scries, in order to make them accessible to a wider pub- 
lic, The scries listing appears elsewhere in the current volume. Ideas and 
changes derived from the full range of studies have helped to create the 
SOCRATES Programme, which not only continues to promote the ERASMUS 
actions mentioned abo\c. but will also provide cooperation opportunities for all 
education levels. It will also extend opportunities for universities to bring a 
European dimension to the studies of all students - albeit a rather different 
dimension from that achieved from studying in a foreign country. In addition. 
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SOCRATES aims to encourage reflection on the longer-term effects of coopera 
tion, and to stimulate further the debate in the higher education sector. 
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Objectives and Methods of the Survey 



In 1^M7. the Commission of the Eurc^oan Community inaugurated an Action 
Scheme for the Mobility of Students (ERASMUS). Supplcmcntan' grants, aim- 
ing to bear the additional costs for studying for a period in another EC Member 
State, arc predominantly awarded to students taking part in Inter-University 
Cooperation Programmes (ICPs), where two or more departments from institu- 
tions of higher education cooperate to allow for the regular exchange of stu- 
dents. The ICPs arc also awarded support for part of the institutional costs 
involved, and they may also be gnintcd additional funds for foreign language 
pro\’isions, curriculum dc\ clopmcnt, intcnsi\ c programmes and teaching staff 
exchange. 

Sev eral studies have been undertaken in order to analyse the successes and 
problems of the ERASMUS Programme and the participating institutions and 
persons. A statistical profile of student mobility within the ERASMUS pro- 
gramme has been compiled annually since the inauguration of the programme. 
Surveys of a representative sample of more than 3,()()() each of the 1988/89 and 
1990/91 ERASMUS students have been undertaken, cand all ECTS (European 
Community Course Credit Transfer System) students have been surveyed an- 
nually since the inauguration of tlic programme (1989/90, 1990/91 and 
1991/92). In addition, the experiences of those in charge of the academic and 
administrative provisions within the Inter-University Cooperation Programmes 
have been documented annually in written reports the iCP coordinators arc 
asked to provide as part of their contractual obligation, and the reports for the 
academic year 1989/90 were systematically analysed (Fricdhclm Maiwonn, 
Wolfgang Steubc and Ulrich Tcichlcr. h'RAS.\f(’S Student Mobility Pro- 
yrammes in the r/tMi- of Their Coordinators. Kassel: Wisscnschaftli- 

vhes Zeiitmm fiir Bcnifs- imd Mochschulforschung 199^). Finally, teaching 
staff, mobile within the framework of the ERASMUS programme in 1990/91, 
have been sun eyed as well. 

In this study, 1991/92 ICP local directors - i.e. tiic persons in charge of 
ERASMUS-related activities at the individual partner departments involved in 
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ICPs (or institutions, if the ICP is not based on cooperation between depart- 
ments) - were asked to report ilieir experiences of taking part in ERASMUS. 
The survey addresses ICP coordinators as well, but only in their capacity of 
administering ERASMUS-related activities at their respective departments mid 
institutions. The study is based on the responses of 2,682 local directors (698 
of them sen ing as ICP coordinators as well) to a questionnaire: overall, about 
60 percent responded to the 16-page questionnaire which was mailed to a 
sample of more tluui half of the partners of almost 1,660 ICPs awarded 
ERASMUS grants for student mobility. 

The questionnaire was sent to tlie partners cooperating within ICPs, because 
ICP coordinators cannot be c.xpcctcd to know the details regarding each dc- 
piulmcnt mid institution participating in the respective ICP. As a comparison 
of the findings of this study with the analysis of the coordinators' reports sug- 
gests. the ICP local directors' survey provides a more realistic picture of the 
average acadenne and administrative provisions for ERASMUS student mo- 
bility and of their successes and problems: in contrast, ICP coordinators gen- 
erally report practices dominant in the respective ICPs but which do possibly 
not apply to some of the partners. 

The questionnaire focused on the stmeture of the student mobility pro- 
gramme within the respecti\ e ICP. the management and interaction of pjuincrs 
in the ICP, the administrative and academic provisions for both the home and 
host ERASMUS students, and the achievements and problems of the pro- 
gramme. In addition, the local directors were asked to provide infoniiation on 
their personal background and their ERASMUS-related activities. 

The questionnaire consists of 59 questions. Most of them were standardised, 
thus allowing a statistical analysis with differences of responses e.xaniined, 
notably according to field of study, home and host coiintrv’. and si/.e of pro- 
gramme in terms of partners participating and students involved. 

The queslionnaire was mailed in Curh December 1992 to 5.015 local direc- 
tors of 1.018 ICPs .A reminder letter w ith a second questionnaire was mailed 
in mid-Fcbmar> 199.‘>. The respective ICPs were drawn by stratified sampling 
from the total number of 1.6()0 ICPs comprising altogether 8.212 partners. As 
”^80 questionnaires w ere not returned because the respective department turned 
out not to be iinoK cd in student mobility, 95 addresses were not valid, 49 
questionnaires were sent back uncompleted and 58 questionnaires were re- 
turned after our deadline, the c\cntucll corrccled target group was 4.4^^ Alto- 
gether. 2,t)82 directors provided valid responses within five months (see Chart 
1.1) The return rate was (>0.5 percent. * 



^1 cmpt\ qiicsthuinaircs wore sent hack Alt:'! the dejullinc. lurthet 5f» i|iiestit»nnaires 
wcie teteived 1 he tetum rate in«.likltn^ the late returned qiicstnmnanes is (»| H peieeiit 
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Table 1.1 

Representation of ICP Local Directors in the Survey and Return Rate by Country of Respondents 
(only ICPs comprising student mobility) 
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As Tabic 1.1 shows, the distribution (according to the countn' of the 2,682 
ICP partner departments and institutions for which the local directors provided 
infonnalion) differed somewhat from that of all 8,762 partner departments and 
institirions of ICPs actually supported in 1991/92, The differences arc pri- 
marih caused by a variation of return rates ranging from 74 percent of German 
iCP local directors to 43 of Portuguese ICP local directors,^ 

Chart 1.1 

Return of the Questionnaires (number per week) 



For matters of simplification of the te.xt, "home countr> " refers to the countr>^ 
in which tiic respondent is in charge of ERASMUS-rclatcd activities, not to the 
respondents' native coimtr>'. "Host countr> " refers to all the countries the rc- 
spcctis e departmcMit is sending students to or receiving students from. "Depart- 
ment*' means the respective "partner" within an ICP. One has to bear in mind 
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that a few ICPs arc not based on cooperation between partner departments, but 
between institutions. Also, an individual department might be included in tliis 
sur\ ey more than once, if it is a partner in more than one ICP. 

The study was conducted by a research team at the Centre for Research on 
Higher Education and Work of the Comprehensive University of Kassel 
(Federal Republic of Germany). Friedhelm Maiworm and Ulrich Tcichler, the 
head of the research team, carried out the study and wrote this report. Martin 
Eidmaiin and Robert Kreitz were responsible for data processing, data control 
and the production of tables. Formal checks of the responses, the coding of 
open questions, help in the analysis and the data processing were undertJiken 
bv Skiirlatos Antoniadis, Angela Aiitona, Klaus Klein, Bernhard Krede, Isa- 
belle Le Mouillour and Sabine Stangc. Kristin Gagclmann took over many 
responsibilities in administering die sur\ ey and Paul Greim in the processing 
of tliis text. The proof reading was done by Irene Magill. The study was cased 
by ad\ icc on the part of die Task Force for Human Resources, Education, 
Training cmd Youdi, and of the ERASMUS Bureau. Many experts in charge of 
academic or administrative aspects of ERASMUS programmes in various 
Member States of the European Community provided valuable ad\ icc and 
support for all stages of the project. 

Tlie data processing and statistical analysis was undcrtjikcn widi die help of 
die Siemens BS2000 computer cf the University of Kassel and on IBM per- 
sonal computers of die Centre. Programme packages SPSS-X scr\‘cd the statis- 
tical analysis and the provision of tables. 
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Profile of the ICP Partners Surveyed 



2.1 Country and Subject .Area 

Tlic aim of this section, referring to the conntn. and the subject area, is not to 
pro\ idc new information since adininistratix c data, available at the ERASMUS 
Bureau, allow for a complete o\ cr\ icw on the partners participating in ICPs in 
l‘)hl/02. Rather, the infonnation on the respondents' subject areas ;uid coun- 
tries in this chapter scr\ cs as reference infonnation for the subsequent analysis 
by explaining the characteristics of the partners included in this sur\ cy. 

Table 2. 1 shows the country of the rcspcctix c partner departments or institu- 
tions of the responding ICP local directors, as well as the subject area of the 
ICP. Absolute figures arc prox ided; Ih percent each of the local directors re- 
sponding were from partner departments or institutions in the United Kingdom 
and Germany". IH percent from France, while Spain and Italy each comprised h 
percent of the partners included in this snrx cy. follow ed by 7 percent each of 
Dutch and Belgian partners. As regards the smaller EC member states, about 7 
percent of the respondents each were from Denmark. Portugal. Greece and 
Ireland. 

Table 2.2 shows which host countries the rcspectixc partners sniwcycd sent 
students to in lhhl/h2. On ax erage. ERASMUS students of the departments 
and institutions included in this surxey went to 2.1 partner departments and 
institutions in l .S other member states of the European Community xxhile 41 
percent of the departments and institutions had partners hosting their students 
in the United Kingdom. '1 percent in France and 22 percent in Germany. In 
comparison to the distribution of sending departments. Ireland, the Nether- 
lands. and the United Kingdom were relatix ely frequent hosts. 
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Host Countries of ERASMUS ICP Partners in 1991/92, by Country of 
Respondents (percent of departmcnls/insiiliilions sending students) 
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Tltc Ittrgcsl numbers of partners of inter-nniversity cooperation programmes 
inehided in this suncy were in the fietd of foreign languages (14 %) and engi- 
neering ( 1 } '‘n). Business studies and m:magement sciences ( 1 1 “h). natural sci- 
ences and social sciences (10 "o each) were strongly represented as well. Ten 
other subject aretis comprised l-(> perceiit each of the partners. One percent 
were "other" subject areas, and 2 percent "fnnnework agreements in \arious 
jireas of stud\". 

It 'should be noted that this sune> refers to the field ol' stud\ which torms 
the btisis of cooperation betw cen the partners involved In those cases in which 
the denomination of subject area of the indi\ idual partner dillcrs Irom that ol 
the whole ICP. the field dominating in the IC'P is the one used in tlie anahsis 
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2.2 Si/e of ICPs and Number of Students Participatinj^ 

As the available slalislics on Ihc awards of grants show, about five partners 
cooperated on average within an ICP. In a surv ey in w hich directors of indi- 
vidual partner departments and institutions within an ICP are asked to name 
the number of their partners, the average number of partners stated is bound to 
be inflated as a statistical artefact. It does become a valid statistic though, if 
the question is framed as "How many partners and thus, how many possible 
options for sending and receiving .students do the partners ha\ e involved in 
IC'P’" 

To this question. 25 percent of the respondents reported that only two or 
three departments were involved in student e.xchange. further 26 percent 
reported an ICP si/e of 4-.^ partners. percent had 6-10 partners, and tlnally 
18 Ov-:^cnt had more than 10 partners, with a ma.ximum of .^2 partners. Those 
large ICPs with more than 10 partners were most often named by respondents 
in communication science, education, law. geography and geology, and busi- 
ness studies. 

Among the local directors surve\ed. 48 percent reported that their depart- 
ment sent students to one onh partner department w ithin the respective ICP. In 
2."^ percent of the cases, students were sent to two partner departments, in 1.^ 
percent of the cases to and in 14 percent to more than three partner depart- 
ments or institutions. On a\erage, students were sent to 2.1 partners. 

Local directors were asked to state the reasons for not sending students to 
all the partners in the respective ICPs listing the reasons separately, according 
to host countn. While 9 percent of the local directors did not respond to this 
question, among those responding. 48 percent stated reasons why not all the 
possible Hows had been realized. This statistic ties in w ith ERASMUS student 
statistics which show that students from less than half of the departments in- 
\oI\ed go to all the partner departments within the respective ICP. 

Among those responding, possible student flows were least often realized to 
Greece (5 > "u) and Portugal (55 "o). As regards most host countries, about two- 
thirds of the possible Hows were realized, with the United Kingdom standing 
out with 82 percent of the possible flows realized. 

.Among those local directors who stated reasons for not sending students to 
all partner institutions. 28 percent named lack ol interest on the part of the 
students ^ 
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Problems of Iniiguagc competence pla>cd a significant role as well (10 %). 

In 12 percent of the cases, students were not sent for pureh coincidental rea- 
sons. 

Administratis e problems (4 “o). concern about costs of Us ing abroad (4 “«») 
and mismatch of the academic calendar (5 %) played a much lesser role than 
the pres iousls named reasons. Finalls . a range ol academic reasons ss ere less 
often stated than one might bas e e.xpected: 

- disparity of content of courses (6 %): 

- les el of courses offered at the partner department too high (0 %); 

- les el of courses offered at the partner department too low (2 %): and 

- problems of academic recognition (2 %). 

The reasons s aried to a substantial c.xtciU by host countrs As fable 2..'^ shosvs. 
lack of student interest and problems of language competence are clearly 
linked. This is supported by the fact that ERASMUS students, asked about 
their reasons for choosing a particular host countrs'. most frequently state their 
prior foreign language proficiency. Students frequentU did not choose Greece 
and Portugal, both because of problems of language competence and lack of 
student interest. Lack of interest was also named as reason for not sending 
students to Belgium and DennuA by more than 20 percent of the respondents, 
whose departments actually had partners in these countries 

Within the 1.0 '0 intcr-iniiN ersity cooperation programmes which provided 
support for student mobility in 1091/U2‘*. altogether about 33.5(H) students 
went abroad. Thus, the average number of students per ICP was about 21 and 
the a\ erage number per participating paUncr about 5.5. Among the partners 
included in this surx ey and sending students abroad, the average number of 
students sent abroad was 7.1. Some 10 percent did not send students abroad, 
but onl> received ERASMUS students from partner departments and institu- 
tions 

As Table 2.4 indicates, the average si/e of the ICPs in terms of the number 
of .students varied considerabh "^2 percent sent only 1 or 2 students abroad, 
and a further 25 percent ' or 4 .students'. 5-K) students were sent b\ 30 percent 
of the paUncrs. and onI> 14 percent sent more than ten students abroad in 
1991/92. 

fhe duration of the study period abroad was f> 2 months on average, accord- 
ing to the local directors " The respective valid administrative data provided 
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for all 1991/‘;2 ERASMUS students were 6.6. In practice, a duration of 4-6 
months was most common (44 ‘‘o). while a duration of 7-1 2 months was almost 
as frequent, according to the local directors %). In only 17 percent of the 
eases, the duration was three months or even shorter in a few cases. 

Table 2.4 

Number of Students Sent by Partner Departments Within the Inter- 
University Cooperation Programmes, by Field of Study (percent and mean 
of departments/inslilulions sending students) 
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The duration varied b> field of stiid>. According to the local directors, it was 
7 1 moiulis on a\ crage in business studies and almost seven months in law and 
niatlicmntics (OV each). On the other hand, it was shortest in education (4.1 
inonlhs). In most fields, an average duration of five or six months was re- 
ported. 



2.3 Work Placement 

Placements in commercial, industrial or public organisations formed part of 
the study period abroad in 21 percent of the departments or institutions sur- 
veyed. according to the 1991/92 ICP local directors' responses, compared with 
29 percent of the ICPs, according to reports of 19X9/90 ICP coordinators. 
Again, as not all the partners of the respective ICPs participated in the work 
placement component of student exchange, the 1991/92 local directors' re- 
sponses do not nccessarih show a change over time, but rather a more realistic 
picture of the opportunities for work placement abroad at the departments 
participating in the ERASMUS programme, it might be added here that 21 
percent of the 1990/91 ERASMUS students surxe\ed participated in work 
placement. 

Placements were most common in education and teacher training (54 % of 
the respective cases) and medical fields (4X %). They also were frequent in 
business studies, agriculture % each), and engineering (.'^2 %). Comparison 
with the 19X9/90 ICP data suggests that a substantial number of departments in 
business and agriculture ICPs which arc invoh cd in work placement do not 
themselves participate in that kind of activity w ithin the ICPs. 

Placements were by no means arranged solely in industrial and commercial 
entcr|)rises. In fact. Table 2.5 shows that work placements were most often 
taken in educational institutions, followed by industrial, commercial and medi- 
cal institutions. Educational institutions were the site of work placement for a 
substantial number of students not only in education, but also in medical fields, 
agriculture, natural sciences, engineering and some ollu i fields. 

The number of students going abroad with the help of an ERASMUS grant 
and participating in work placements in the host coimlr> was 5 7 on a\ crage 
per panner department sending students to work placement abroad. It was b> 
far the highc.st in business studies (14 2 students as compared to about 2-5 
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students in other fields in which work placements are provided in a consider- 
able proportion of the participating departments). 



Type of Institution/Sector in Which the Placement was Carried Out, by 
Selected Fields of Study (percent of departments/institutions sending students 
to w ork placement abroad; multiple reply possible) 
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Question 4 In what type of institution econoniie sector did your studenUs carry out their 
placement? 

* I'xplanution see I able 3.2 



At f)7 percent of tlie departments invoh ed in work placement, students' per- 
formmice during the placemeiM was formally assessed ami counted towards the 
final degree, while in 19 percent of tlie cases, assessment undertaken did not 
count for the final degree. Finally, assessment was not customary in 14 percent 
of the cases. According to the 1991/92 ICP local directors, counting of 
achievements during work placement towards the final degree is a far more 
widespread practice than data provided by ICP coordinators in 1989/90 sug- 
gested. Obviously . an increasing number of participating departments turned to 
this practice. 

Se\enty -eight percent of ICP local directors of departments involved in 
work placement stated that the host in litution played a strong role in the su- 
perc ising and monitoring of the student., during their work placement period ( 1 
and 2 on a scale from 1 = "very strong role" to = "no role at all"). It is worth 
noting that a strong role of the home institution in this respect was pcrcci\ cd 
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by 55 percent of tlie local airectors as well. In botli respects, slightly more 
1991/92 ICP local directors reported a strong role tluin 1989/90 ICP coordina- 
tors. 

Table 2.6 

Optional or Mandatory Placement Abroad, by Selected Fields of Study 
(percent of departnients/institiitions sending students to work placement 
abroad) 
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CJiicslit>n 4.4: Did your students carrv out a period in placement (in a commercial, industrial, 
educational, administrative, medical, social or public organisation, etc ) in 1991 92 within 
this ICP its part oftheii KRASMUS period abroad? 

* I'xplanation see lable .V2 



Table 2.7 

Payment for Placement, by Selected Fields of Study (percent of depart- 
nients/institutions sending students to work placement abroad) 
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(„)uestion 4.S: Did sour students carrying out a placement during the 1- RASMUS study period 
abroad receive payment tor their work’’ 

* 1 xplanation see 'fable 2 
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Finally, 16 percent of the respective local directors stated that all students 
received a payment from tlie host organisation. 23 percent reported that some 
students received a payment, while in most cases (61 %) students did not re- 
ceive a payment for their work placement. Paid work placement was most 
common in business studies (64 % for all or part of the students), engineering 
(62%) and agriculture (5.3 %). As Table 2.7 shows, it was least common in 
education (9 %). 
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The ICP Local Directors: Personal Profile and 

Functions 



3.1 Academic and Administrative Position 

Among tlie persons in charge of the participation of an individual department 
and institution in an Inter-University Cooperation Programme in 1991/92, i.e. 
those called ICP local directors in this sur\ cy, on average 3 percent were rectors 
or presidents and 14 percent senior administrators (deans etc.). Most of tlicm 
held academic positions as well: 33 percent were full professors, 32 percent held 
other professorial ranks and 16 percent were other academic staff (excluding 
those holding administrative position). Finally, only 3 percent were "other” 
administrative officers. Among French, Greek and Italian ICP local directors, 6 
percent each were rectors or presidents. 

As Table 3.1 shows, departmental coordination was most frequently assigned 
to senior administrators (dean etc.) in France (36 %) and Belgium (34 %). Pro- 
fessors were almost exclusively in charge in Italy (91 %), Portugal (86%) and 
Greece (83 %), whereas "other" academic positions played a significant role in 
Ireland (37 %), the Netherlands (29 %). Germany (25 %) and tlie United King- 
dom (23 %). Finally, "other" administrative officers were more often ICP local 
directors in Denmark (10%) tlian in otlier EC member slates (1-4%). In lad, 
there seem to be different national modes in tenns of who is entnisted with ICP 
coordination functions, whereas the si/.e of the ICP (both in tenns of participat- 
ing institutions and in the number of students sent) does not play any role in this 
respect. 
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Table 3.1 

Academic or Administrative Position of ICP Local Directors, by Country of 
Respondents (percent) 
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(Question 1 .5. What \v;ls \our pi^situm in ^^2 \Mthin >our institution ’ 



3.2 Gender, A^e and Nationality 

80 percent of the ICP local diiectors were male and 20 percent female. In com- 
parison to the gender distribution among senior academic and administrative 
staff at institutions of higher education in the European ConimuniU, \vc note a 
relatively high participation of women in ERASMUS coordination functions. As 
one might CNpcct. the percentage of women among the local directors varies 
according to field of study. Tabic '^.2 suggests, howex er, that even in male do- 
mains. women play a significant role in the coordination of ICPs. It should be 
noted, though, that many of the female local directors arc non-professorial aca- 
demic staff members (29% as compared to l.^% of men) and are relatively 
young ( 1 8 % up to 35 years old as compared to 6 % of men). 

ICP local directors were 48 years old on ax erage. Almost half of them (47 %) 
xxcrc 40-55 years old. 36 percent xvcrc younger and 17 percent xvcrc older than 
55 years. We obserx e a proportion of relatively young persons among Spanish 
ICP coordinators 

A surprisingly high proportion of local directors xvcrc not native speakers of 
the major language of their institutions (H %). Notably, nianx local directors in 
language studies and art and des' ;.n (15 % each), business administration (13 %) 
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and communication sciences ( 1 i %) were native speakers of other languages. 
We do not know liie proportion of them holding a foreign citizenship. Though 
statistics on foreign teaciiing staff among institutions of higher education in the 
European Community are not available, we feel it is justified to assume tliat 
foreign staff are over proportionally involved in ICP coordination. 

Most of ICP coordinators, among the local directors surs eyed, played a key 
role at the starting point of the ICP: 71 percent initiated tlie ICP, and a further 4 
percent initiated the im olvement of their depiutment in an ICP which was initi- 
ated somewhere else. Also, die majorily of local directors who were not in 
charge of the o\ eraIl coordination of the ICP played a key role in the initiation 
process - 20 percent initiated the ICP and 33 percent the involvement of their 
institution within the ICP.^ Notably in programmes with a small number of 
partners invoh ed, the initiators continued to be local directors at the time tlie 
surs ey was conducted. This is demonstrated in Tabic 3.3 which indicates multi- 
ple responses to the question, "How did you become involved with the manage- 
ment function of tliis ICP?". 

In addition, almost all local directors were active in: 

- infonning Uieir students about study abroad opportunities (86 %); 

- selecting students for participation (88 %); and 

- advising and supporting incoming students (84 %). 

Also about two-thirds each reported tliat they pla>’ a role in: 

- preparing their students for the study period abroad (67 " »); and 

- advising them during their stay abroad (68 %). 

Onlv about half of the local directors each were iin oh ed in: 

- assessment of the host students' achievements (49 %); and 

- assessment of their own students' achiev ements abroad upon return (48 %). 
This was most frequenth reported by Italian (67 %) and least frequently by 
German local directors (3 1 %). 

On]' 14 percent stated that they were involved in the selection of incoming stu- 
dents. This was most frequent among British (26 %) and Irish (25 %) local direc- 
tors, i.c. in countries in which the admission of students is the responsibility of 
the individual institution of higher education. 



^ it an director staled that he or she initiated both the ICP and the ituolvenient ol his or 
her dcpartnienl in ihe IC'1\ he or she is only tneluded in the percentaee ol those initiatiim the 
K'P In 1'alde ^ however, both staleinenUs are registered. 
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Table 3.2 

Gender of ICP Local Di»‘ectors, by Field of Study (percent) 
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Table 3.3 

ICP Local Directors* Reasons for Taking Over Management Functions, by 
Number of Partners within the ICP (percent, multiple reply possible) 
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Question 2.1 . How did >ou become involved with the manayenient iunctions within this ICP? 



3.3 Function and Workload Regarding the ERASMUS Programme 

Throughout the academic year. ICP local directors spent 3 3 hours on a\ eragc 
pc** week on work related to the ICP (excluding teaching activities). Sonic 25 
percent reported an average of at most one hour per week, while 30 percent 
spent four or more hours. The number of hours spent varied most clearly accord- 
ing to die number of students sent abroad. As Chart 3. 1 indicates, local directors 
of ICPs sending only one or two students abroad spent 2.3 hours on ax erage 
related to the ICPs, while local directors sending more than lO students spent 6.0 
hours. In contrast, the number of partners docs not dcl^'niiinc the ICP coordina- 
tor’s work load. 

Most local directors were involved in other tasks related to the ICP, to other 
K'Ps or to other intcniational programmes. Only 20 percent reported that their 
international exchange responsibilities did not go beyond student mobility with- 
in the respective ICP. 
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68 percent had other functions w ithin the respective ICP: 25 percent were in- 
volved in tlie organisation of teaching staff exchanges, 18 percent in curriculum 
development and 9 percent in intensive programmes. Those additional activities 
within the same ICP were most often named by Dutch, Dmiish and Greek local 
directors (see Table 3.4). 



Chart 3.1 

Weekly Hours Spent by the ICP Local Directors on Work Related to the 
ICP, by Number of Students Sent Abroad (mean) 
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Tabic 3.4 

ICP Local Directors* Involvement in Other Tasks Specific to the ICP, by Country of Respondents (percent, 
multiple reply possible) 



3. The ICP Local Directors' Personal Profile and Functions 
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Thirty-ri\ e percent of local directors were not only involved in the management 
of tlie TCP addressed in the respective questionnaire, but also in the administra- 
tion of other ICPs. Multiple ICP management varied to some extent by field; 
ICP local directors of fields of study involved with large students numbers most 
often had multiple ICP involvement, as- Chart 3.2 shows: the main fields of 
study being business studies (54 %), law (41 %). languages and engineering 
(40 % each). 



Management of Other ICPs at Own Institution of Higher Education, by 
Field of Study (percent of ICP local directors, multiple reply possible) 
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Question 2 4. In adiiition to work related to tlie student mobilitv programme are soil involved 
in other tasks spccilk to this ICi^ ’ 
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698 of tlic responding local directors (26 %) sei as ICP coordinators as well. 
ICP coordinators were somewhat more often in senior administrati\ e positions 
(deans, etc.) than local directors without such a coordinating function (17 % and 
13 % respectively) cUid less often in otlicr (i.e. non-professorial) academic posi- 
tions. ICP coordinators sun eyed spent 4.4 hours on average on work related to 
the respecti\’c ICPs, as compared to 2.9 hours on the part of local directors with- 
out ICP coordination function. 



Table 3.5 

Received Assistance for ICP-Related Work from the Institution, by Number 
of Students Sent Abroad (percent of ICP local directors, multiple reply possi- 
ble) 







Niinihcr of student; 
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Total 
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more 
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67 
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15 
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14 


Not ticked 
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1 


0 
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1 


final 
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225 


175 


183 


(n) 


{ 121 ) 


l-V.f.) 


(^76) 


{^ 22 ) 


(3K>) 
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(2574) 



Question 2.5 What kind of a.ssistancc do you rceci\c from your institution foi your ICP-rclalcd 
\\('rk* 



* 1. c onl\ hosting students 



More than two-thirds of local directors received technical assistance for their 
ICP-relnted work from their institutions. In addition, almost two-thirds had sec- 
retarial and administrative assistance as well. Reduction of teaching load was 
granted to 10 percent of the local directors and additional remuneration to 3 
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percent. Local directors sen ing as coordinators of the ICP as well received more 
assistance than those not coordinating the ICP, but the difference seems to be 
quite small. 

Tlie larger tlie number of students sent abroad, the more likely tlie various 
kinds of support provided (see Table 3,5), Only 12 percent of local directors of 
ICPs sending at most four students abroad reported reduction of teaching load as 
compared to 25 percent of the local directors sending more than ten students 
abroad. Those having reduced teaching load spent 5.4 hours, while those not 
provided with any assistance spent only 2.8 on tlie ICP. 



3.4 Personal Outcomes 

At the end of the questionnaire, ICP local directors were asked to assess the 
extent to which they considered it worthwhile for themselves personally to be 
engaged in tlie management of the respective inter-university cooperation pro- 
gramme. As Table 3.6 shows, 81 percent considered involvement in the ERAS- 
MUS programme worthwhile for inipro\ ing tlieir understanding of the host 
countn’. Better teaching contacts were considered valuable by 67 percent and 
acquaintance with other teaching nictliods by 64 percent. About half of the re- 
spondents each valued better research contacts, improved language proficiency 
and tra\’cl opportunities. Only 14 percent considered iin olvement in the nimi- 
agenient of the ERASMUS programme worthwhile to enhance career prospects. 
Altogether, the responses to this question suggest that most local directors con- 
sider in\'ol\ ement in tlie ERASMUS management quite positi\ely. The obvious 
administrative burden mid time load does not lead to an negati\ e assessment of 
their involvement in general. 

Greek local directors rated the personal outcomes of involvement in the nian- 
agenient of the ERASMUS programmes by far the most positively. On average 
across the sc\ en categories, 70 percent of tlie Greek directors considered the 
personal outcomes worthwhile in contrast to 46-58 percent of the local directors 
of the other countries. 

ICP coordinators considered tlie engagement in the management of the ICP 
slightly more valuable than local directors not scr\'iiig this function. Notably 
acquaintance with other teaching methods was pointed out as a valuable experi- 
ence by ICP coordinators ‘lo as compared to o2 %). 
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Table 3.6 

Personal Outcomes of the Enj^aj^ement in the ICP-Manaj^ement, by Country of Respondents (percent*, 
multiple reply possible) 



3. The ICP Local Directors: Personal Profile and h unctions 




CD 

CD 
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Cooperation between Partners and 
Management of the ICP 



4.1 Prior Involvement in ERASMUS Activities 

Almost half of the ICP local directors (48 %) reported that Iheir department (or 
their institution, if the ICP was based on institutional cooperation) was already 
involved in ERASMUS supported activities before student mobility started in 
the framework of the ICP addressed in the respectix e questionnaire: 

- 37 percent stated that the department was already involved in another ICP: 

- 18 percent reported a prior utilisation of the short study visits scheme: 

- 1 2 percent had prior teaching staff exchange: 

7 percent were already involved in curriculum development: 

5 percent had been awarded support for intensix e programmes: and 
2 percent stated otiier ERASMUS supported activities. 

As Table 4.1 shoxvs. departments of smaller EC Member States (except for 
Denmark) more frequently made use of other ERASMUS support before they 
got involxed in student exchange than departments of larger EC Member States. 
Notably, most Greek departments got involved in student exchange only after 
other ERASMUS supported activities. Local directors of Greek departments 
mentioned most often prior inxolvemcnt in teaching staff exchange, curricular 
development, short study visits and - together xvith Portuguese local directors - 
student mobility activities in other ICPs. 
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Table 4.1 

Prior Involvement of the Department in ERASMUS Support Activities, by 
Country of Respondents (percent of ICP local directors) 











Country of res^iondents 








Total 




B 


D 


DK 


f: 


F 
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I 
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F> 


UK 
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48 


5.V 
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29 
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47 
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47 


55 


52 
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50 


42 


52 


47 


49 


71 


52 


53 


56 


53 


45 
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15 


18 
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10 
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4 
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3 
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4 


5 


s 


Student mobility in 
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.^2 




41 
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39 
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39 


47 
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37 


Othei prior activities 


1 




5 


2 


2 


4 


2 


0 
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1 


2 


2 


Fotal 


100 


100 


loO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


FOO 


100 


100 


un (174)(40.1) (‘j:.) 


(252) (408) (72) (249) 


(70) 


(17>;) (77) 


(510) 


(2636) 



Question .VI Was your department (or institution, if > our ICF’ is not Inised on cooperation 
between departments) alread> involved in F-RASMUS supported activities before student 
nu>bil(t> started in the framework *>t this iCP? 



4.2 Information and Communication 

Regular cooperation regarding administratix e issues is needed within each ICP, 
because the coordinator applying for the ERASMUS support and his or her insti- 
tution being awarded the grant has to share these resources with tlie pjutners. 
Not infrequently, complaints arc voiced regarding the communication within 
ICPs on administrative issues. ICP local directors, therefore, were asked to state 
what kind of infoniiation regarding the ov erall administration of the ICP they 
act\ially received. 

About 80 percent of the local directors not in charge of the overall coordina- 
tion of the ICP received copies of the application (or update application) while 
01 percent received a copy of the contract.^ 



X ten coordinators aic excluded here, because they or other persons of the respective de- 
partment or institutions write or receive these documents anyway. 
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Table 4.2 

Information Related to the Administration of the ICP Receiv ed by the ICP- 
Partners, by Number of Students Sent Abroad (percent of ICP local directors 
not in charge of the overall coordination of tlie ICP; multiple reply possible) 





1-2 
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more 
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51 
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45 


63 


41 
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55 


61 


67 


68 
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53 


61 
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partners 


32 


36 


40 


41 


52 


26 


36 


C(*pies (U ICP rep<m 
and statement ot 
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2 b 


53 


37 


37 


45 


23 


32 


Other administrativ e 
mformatitm 


3 


5 


s 


s 


3 


3 


4 


N(»t ticked 


7 


6 


3 


6 


1 


9 


6 


fotal 


252 


273 


292 


21'-) 


322 


235 


269 


in) 


(596) 


(415) 


(2(4) 


(204) 


(176) 


(243) 


(1898) 



Question 3 2 What kind of information related t(^ the m eral! adnv iistration ot this ICP in 
loni ^)2 did >ou receive * 



* i e onl> In^stini: students 



About half of the local directors received an early notification of the ICP selec- 
tion result on the part of the European Coimnissioif^ and about one third each of 
the local directors not in charge of the overall ICP coordination got to know 
details of the ICP biidgci breakdown between partners (36%) and of the ICP 
report as well as of the statement of expenditure (32%). Obviously, detailed 
infonnation of the partners by the ICP coordinators regarding the use of the 
ERASMUS budget and regarding both the general and financial reporting is an 
exception rather dian a rule. 



This was stated hv 52 percent of ilie ICP cooidinalors and h> 5(i percent of ICP directors 
not in charge ot the overall coordination of the ICP, 
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Detailed analysis shows that information related to the overall administration 
of the ICP is most common in programmes witli large student numbers (see 
Table 4.2). In contrast, the number of partners involved is not systematically 
linked to practices of infonnation regarding the overall administration. 

Asked about the infonnation they received on characteristics of the ICP part- 
ner institutions, most local directors reported affimiatively as far as academic 
curriciiluin and academic calendar infonnation (84 %) and accommodation 
arrangements (70 %) w ere concerned. Less tlian half of the respondents each 
received infonnation about facilities for study (libraries, huigiiage laboratories 
etc.: 41 ?<»). regarding academic recognition arrangements (40 %). and regarding 
available ser\ ices for international relations. Even less frequently, information 
was provided on arrangements for social integration (29 %). counselling ser\*ices 
( 19 %) and examinations boards (14 %). 

Again, infonnation on the characteristics was more often made a\ailable in 
programmes involving exchange of large student numbers, as Table 4.3 shows. 
However, we note another pattern as well: local directors of ICPs involving a 
small number of partners reported most often that they received infonnation on 
the characteristics of the partner institution (see Table 4.4). We conclude that 
information on administrative issues is most likely to be distributed well in pro- 
grammes invoh ing exchange of large students numbers in which some kind of 
professional administration of the ERASMUS programme tends to be estab- 
lished (reduced teaching load of ICP local directors etc.). This also contributes 
to information on study issues. Information on study issues seems to flow well 
not only, if the programmes are administratively well-arranged, but also when 
ICPs involve small numbers of partners thus allowing for easier oral communi- 
cation or \ isits. 

As one might expect. ICP coordinators were much better infonned than ICP 
local directors who arc not in charge of the overall coordination of the ICP (sec 
Table 4.5). On average across the eight categories, the proportion of the ICP 
coordinators receiv ing the respcctiv c infonnation was 1 1 percent higher than 
that of IC'P local directors. Notably, more ICP coordinators received information 
on recognition issues. 

The ICP local directors or their colleagues at their institution participated on 
average in 2."^ meetings with their ICP partners during the academic year 
1991/92 - ICP coordinators in 3.2 meetings and ICP local directors without 
overall coordination function in 19 meetings. The participation in meetings with 
partners, again, seems to be inlluenced by two contrasting factors; large student 
numbers participating as well as small networks in terms of the number of part- 
ners are often linked to fre(|uent meetings among the IC’P partners (see Chart 
4.1). The number of students seems to be the stronger factor: Local directors of 
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dcparlnicms sending at most foui students abroad most often named one meeting 
annually with iheir partners. If five to lea students were sent abroad, two meet- 
ings annually were the most common practice. Finally, if more titan ten students 
were sent abroad, four and more meetings were reported by a substantial number 
of the local directors. 



Tabic 4.3 

Information Received About the ICP-Partner Institution, by Number of 
Students Sent Abroad (percent of ICP local directors, multiple reply possible) 
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Table 4.4 

Information Received About the ICP-?artner Institution, by Number of 
Partners within the ICP (percent of ICP local directors, multiple reply possible) 
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hi comnumicatin^u \\ith their ICP partners, the niaJoritN of local directors used 
more than one language regularly. 42 percent used one language only, ^5 per- 
cent tw 0 languages, and 2.^ percent three or more languages. 

.As Tabic 4.h shows, only 12 percent used c.\clusivcl\ the language of the 
home institution in communication with their ICP partners. This was true for 
percent of the Irish and "^7 percent of the British, but for less than 10 percent of 
the K'P local directors from other countries surv eyed. *^9 percent used both the 
home institution language and other languages, and 5t) percent used only other 
languages in conununicatiun with their ICP partners. Notably, almost all Greek 
and Danish ^ocal directors used only other languages 

T’nglish wa^' used In 79 percent of local directors as the only or as one of the 
languages in cotnnnmication with their partners: French was used by 4K percent, 
(icrnian b\ 2' percent. Spanish h\ 15 percent and Italian by 12 percent. The 
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other official EC languages wer^ named by 1 to 5 percent of the local directors 
each, as Table 4.7 indicates. It might be worthwhile to mention that among 
1990/91 ERASMUS students suncyed 41 percent reported English as tlic lan- 
guage of instruction abroad. 22 percent French, 15 percent Gennan. 10 percent 
Spanish. 7 percent Italian and about one percent each the remaining four official 
EC languages. 

English and French played a less important role in ICPs witli up to three part- 
ners. In larger ICPs. other languages were named as frequently, but notably 
English was named in addition. This suggests that other languages also play 
frequently a role for bilateral communication in large ICPs. but English is the 
more often tlic lingua franca tlic larger the ICP. 



ICP Local Directors' Average Participation in Meetings with Partners in 
the ICP. by Number of Partners (mean) 
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Table 4.5 

Information Received About the ICP-Partner Institution, by Status of 
Respondents (percent of ICP local directors, multiple reply possible) 
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Table 4.6 

Correspondence of Lan^uajie of Country of Institution and Lanj»ua^e of 
Communication, by Country of Re.spondents (percent of ICP local directors, 
multiple repl> possible) 
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Table 4.7 

Lanjruages Regularly Used for Communication Between the Partners, by 
Country of Respondents (perccnl of ICP local directors, multiple reply possible) 
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Question 1 4 Which lorci^n lanj:uaLa‘(s i do >'ou use regularly when communicating with >our 
ICP partners? 



4.3 Administrative and Financial Issues 

Two-thirdi. of the ICP local directors reported that the ICP budget was adminis- 
tered centraiiv b\ the coordinating institution; 5 percent reported a sub- 
allocation of part of the funds, and 28 percent a genera! sub-allocation to each 
partner on tiie basis of an agreed budget split. Again, a budget split was more 
frequent among programmes involving large numbers of students as well as 
among programmes im olving a small number of partners (sec Chart 4.3). This 
link betw een administration of budget and si/e of the programme was weaker 
than the pre\ iously obscr\ed link between information and si/e of the pro- 
gramme 

Some local directors reported problems regarding the Hnanclal administra- 
tion: 
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- 19 percent pointed out considerable problems due to a delay in the receipt of 
the institutional grant; 

- 12 percent faced difficulties with the administration of the grant; 

- X percent stated problems due to what they conceix ed as imbalanced distribu- 
tion of funds between the partners; and 

- 9 percent stated other financial problems (notably sliortage of funds). 



Chart 4.3 

Administration of ICP Grant Budget, by Number of Partners within the 

ICP (percent of ICP local directors) 




'fhe problems regarding financial administration were not related to tlte si/e of 
the K'P As Table 4.x shows: 

- German local directors most often {2X “o) criticized the delay in the receipt ol 
the institutional grant. 
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- Italian local directors stated most often (22 %) difficulties with the admini- 
stration of the grant, and 

- Greek local directors complained most frequently (16%) about unbalanced 
distribution of funds between partners. 



Table 4.8 

Considerable Financial Problems, by Country of Respondents (percent*) 
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.As one might expect, some of these problems are less likely to affect the depart- 
ments where the local directors arc overall coordinators of the ICPs. As Table 
4 9 shows, local directors not in charge of the o\ crall coordination of the ICP 
complained about three times as often about the unbalanced distribution of funds 
between the partners than ICP coordinators did. They also faced problems due to 
a delay in the receipt of the institutional grant more often. 

The majority of local directors voiced satisfaction regarding the dissemina- 
tion of information w ithin the ICP (ratings of 2. 1 on average on a scale from 1 = 
”\en satisfied" to 5 = "vcr> dissatisfied"), the administration of the ICP grant 
budget (2 2). and the reporting procedures (2.4): 

- 10 percent w ere dissatisfied (ratings of 4 or 5) w ith the dissemination of in- 
formation. 

- 1 4 percent w ith the administration of the ICP grant budget: and 

- 1 5 percent w ith the reporting procedures. 

Greek. Portuguese and Irish ICP local directors w ere clearly more satisfied than 
others in those respects, as Fable 4.10 shows As regards fields of study, we note 
that local directors in arts and design were clearly least satisfied regarding dis- 
semination of information and regarding reporting procedures, while local dircc- 
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tors of architecture were least satisfied regarding the administration of the grant 
budget. 



Table 4.9 

Considerable Financial Problems, by Status of Respondents (percent^) 





Status within the ICP 


Total 




Coordinator 


Partner 




Oelay in receipt ot institutional grant 


13 


22 


19 


Difficulty with administration ot grant 


13 


11 


12 


Unbalanced distribution of funds between partners 3 


10 


8 



Question .^.6; Please sUite the extent to which the following financial problems tor your institu- 
tion in particular occurred. 

♦ Percent responding "\" or "2" on a scale from 1 ^ "ver> considerable" to 5 ' not at all 



Table 4.10 ^ ^ ^ 

Satisfaction with the Framework ot the ICP, by Country ot Respondents 

(mean*) 
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Question M How satisfied are you overall regarding the following luspects ot this ICP.’ 

* On a scale fnmi 1 "vciy satisfied" to 5 "\er>' dissatisfied" 

ICP coordinators surveyed were somewhat more satisfied regarding the dissemi- 
nation of infonnation w ithin tlie ICP than local directors not in charge of the 
overall coordination of the ICP (74 % as compared to 65 %). Tlic same holds 
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tnic regarding administration of the ICP grant budget (71 “i, as compared to 
63 %). while ratings on reporting procedures did not differ. 

Only half of the local directors were satisfied (I or 2 on the fivc-point-scalc) 
with financial matters in general. Italian local directors were least satisfied in 
tins respect (40 %) 
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Academic Arrangements of the Programmes 



5, 1 Selection of Students 

In 61 percent of the departments participating in tlic ERASMUS programme in 
terms of student exchange, processes of selection were employed in order to 
decide who should take part in study periods abroad within the ERASMUS pro- 
gramme. Five percent of the ICP local directors reported that no selection took 
place because participation \\as mandator\’ while 24 percent stated that no se- 
lection was needed, because all interested students could go. In 6 percent of the 
cases, students were selected on a Tirst come, first sened" basis. Finally. 4 
percent of those sending students abroad did not pro\ ide any infonnation about 
the selection procedure. 

Academic achic\ ement of the students were taken into consideration in 59 
percent of all the departments sending students abroad, i.e. almost all of those 
selecting systcmaticalh . Also, aspects of the students' motivation and personal- 
ity and their proficiency in the host countr> language were taken into account 
each in exactly half of the departments and thus in more than three quarters of 
those selecting systematically. Acti\ c preparation for the study abroad period 
was a criterion for the selection of the students in 19 percent of the departments, 
i.e. almost one third of those selecting systematically, while other criteria played 
a minor role. 

At first glance, these findings seem to differ substantially from those reported 
by ICP coordinators 1989/90. 84 percent of whom named academic achievement. 
7^ percent motivation and personality. 71 percent host countr> language profi- 
ciencN. and ."^4 percent active preparation as selection criteria. The most striking 
difference, however, is due to the fact that some partners of an ICT did not se- 
lect sNStematicalK (because of smaller numbers of students interested) whereas 
other did Therefore, it is natural that systematic selection will be least often 
stated in a suivcy addressing individual departments rather than the whole ICP. 
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Among those 1991/92 ICP local directors stating systematic selection, the indi- 
N'idual enteria were almost as lYequently stated as among ICP coordinators 
1989/90 reporting systematic selection procedures within their ICP. 

Systematic selection processes were most frequently reported by Spanish 
(79 %). Greek (75 %), Italian (71 %) and Portuguese (68 %) local directors. It is 
interesting to note that these four countries ;u*e tiiose countries where ERAS- 
MUS students are awarded tlie highest ERASMUS grants. 

As Table 5.1 shows, selection differed somewhat according to field of study. 
Systematic selection was least often employed in matliematics (49 %) and most 
often in law as well as in geography and geology (69 % respectively). The in- 
clusion of motivation and personality into the selection criteria varied by field of 
study to a lesser extent (.'19-58 %) than that of the proficiency in the host country 
language (.'12-62 ‘M)). The humanities and social science departments put stronger 
emphasis on the latter than mathematics and natural science departments. The 
fact that host countn language proficiency was given different emphasis (as a 
criterion for student selection) in different fields of study cannot be explained by 
the information available. It might indicate a different status for foreign lan- 
guage knowledge and proficiency in each subject area, but it could also rctlcct 
the importance placed on students' foreign language proficiency in particular 
subject areas. The choioe of a particular host counlr> for the study abroad period 
might have had some inlluence - the respective host country language may al- 
read\ be well known (e.g. usually taught in secondar> school), or proficiency in 
the host countr> language might not have been nccessar> . since students were 
not instmeted in the host country language during their study abroad period. 



5.2 Foreign Language Preparation and Language of Instruction 

Most departments c.xpect incoming ERASMUS students to take all or most of 
the courses in the language generally used for instniction at the respective insti- 
tution. According to the 1989/90 ICP coordinator surv ey, students in 65 percent 
of all partner institutions of the ICP w ere exclusively taught in the host country 
language. percent partially in the host countr> language, and only in 12 per- 
cent in another language. ERASMUS students surveyed in 1990/91 reported 
almost identical figures: (i5, 26 and 9 percent. 

In this sur\ ey. 1991/92 ICP local directors were asked to state the language of 
instruction for incoming students. If more than oite language was used, they 
were asked to estimate the respecti\c percentages. On the basis of their re- 
sponses. we estimate that altogether about three quarters of the instniction was 
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offered on average in the language generally used at the respective institutions 
of higher education J * 

The responses by 1991/92 ICP local directors also show that on average for 
the partners involved in the ERASMUS programme, 40 percent of instmetion 
was provided in English. 22 percent in French. 17 percent in German. 8 percent 
in Spanish. 7 percent in Italian, and 6 percent in the remaining languages. This 
finding is vcr> similar to that reported by 1990/91 ERASMUS students, for 
whom 41 percent of instmetion was provided in English. 22 percent in French. 
15 percent in German. 10 percent in Spanish. 7 percent in Italian, and 5 percent 
in the remaining languages. 

The data pro\ ided also allow us to examine the extent to which the language 
of the respective countn was used for incoming students. On one hand, English 
was the language for 98 percent of the instmetion offered by the Irish and Brit- 
ish partner departments involved in the ERASMUS programmes. On the other 
hand, as Chart 5.1 shows. Danish was the language of instmetion for only 19 
percent of instmetion offered to ERASMUS students spending the study period 
abroad in Denmark. 

Wo did not collect exact data on how much of the instmetion is provided in a 
third language, i.e. a language different from both, the host countn language 
and the mother tongue of the ERASMUS students. According to the 1991/92 
ICP local directors, we might estimate that only about 12 percent of the instiuc- 
tion was provided in the language of the respective partners and about the same 
proportion in a third language. 

These data show that, as a mic. ERASMUS students arc expected to be ca- 
pable to listen, read, w rite and talk in a foreign language in an academic context, 
even though this language, in many cases, was not taught in school. Most 
ER.^SMUS students, therefore, arc in need of foreign language preparation for 
study duiing the ERASMUS supported period. 

Foreign language preparators' cotirscs. prior to the ERASMUS-supported 
stud> period abroad, w ere provided by 62 percent of the partners. In 1989/90. 75 
percent of IC'P coordinators reported that foreign language preparator>- courses 
were offered within the ICP. Again, the different data do not allow to draw any 
conclusion about the change over time, because within each ICP some partners 
might proxido those courses whereas others do not. The responses by local di- 
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rectors. ho\vc\ cr. arc more precise. They allow us to examine tlic proportion of 
dcparlmcnt.s actually pro\ iding foreign language preparatory courses for Uicir 
students. 



Chart 5.1 

Host Institution Language as Language of h struction, by Country of Re- 
spondents (percent of ICP local directors) 
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The larger the number of students sent abroad, the more likely foreign langtiagc 
preparatory courses were available. As Table 5.2 shows. 5.*t percent ol partners 
with onh one or two ERASMUS students had foreign language preparatory 
courses, compared to 72 percent of partners with more than ten ERASMUS 
students. 
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Table 5.2 

Provision of Foreijjn Lan^uajje Preparatory Courses, by Number of Stu- 
dents Sent Abroad (percent of ICP local directors) 
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AUogeiher. 47 percent of the partner departments provided foreign language 
preparatory courses exclusively at their own institution. 7 percent only exter- 
nally (language school etc.), and 7 percent both internally and externally. Danish 
institutions most often relied on c.xtcnial language courses (19% exclusively 
aitd \ 2 % in additioii to internal courses). 

Foreign language preparatory courses were available, on average, for about 
half of the host countries to which the rcspccti\ e partner departments and insti- 
tutions sent students. Actually. 

- among the departments sciu.iing students to France. f>2 percent provided 
French language courses, and among those sending .‘'Students to Gcrmaiu . 60 
percent provided German language courses. 

- .Among those scndiiig students to Italy. .s4 percent provided Italian language 
courses. The iigurc regarding Spain and Spanish tuition was identical to that 
regarding Italv and Italian tuition. Among those sending students to the 
lltiited Kingdom and Ireland. 51 percent and 50 percent re.spectivciy pro- 
vided Engli.sh language courses 

- Among those sending students to Portugal. 45 percent provided Portuguese 
lang!Kigc courses The respective Hgiire regarding Greece and Greek was 41 
percent 

- Among those sending students to Belgium. 17 percent provided French and 
10 percent Dutch language courses. 
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- Among those sending students to the NetJierlands and Denmark, only 28 per- 
cent and 24 percent provided Dutch and Danisii language courses respec- 
tively. 

Of those local directors stating that their department provided foreign language 
preparaton courses. 56 percent reported that the courses were optional. In IX 
percent of the cases, courses were in part optional and in part compulsory - 
mostU depending on the host country to which the students were heading. Fi- 
nally, in 26 percent of the cases, foreign language preparatory courses were 
compulsory for all future ER,ASMU.S students. Notably, many students going to 
Germany were required to take foreign language preparatory courses. 

On average, foreign language training provided comprised 6!^. 8 hours. It tire 
number of students sent abroad was up to ten, courses comprised about 60 hours, 
whereas 76 hours were provided on average, if more than ten students went 
abroad. 

Among the departments providing foreign language preparatory courses. 25 
percent granted credit for students' foreign language performance - 14 percent 
granted full credits and 11 percent partially. British and French departments 
(41 % each) were most inclined to grant credits for foreign language preparatory 
courses. 

Chart 5.2 provides information on differences of the provision of foreign lan- 
guage preparatory courses according to field of study. Only large fields, in tenns 
of tlic number of partners, are included. Chan 5.2 clearly demonstrates tliat pro- 
grammes in law and business studies put most emphasis on foreign language 
preparatory courses 

Local directors were not e.xplicitly asked about the foreign language training 
provisions for incoming ERASMUS students. How ever, they were asked to state 
in general the e.xtent to which they provided assistance, guidance and advice 
regarding various areas, among them language training. As shown below in 
Table 5.5, ^7 percent of the local directors stated that considerable assistance 
was provided in this respect. 

67 percent of all ICP local directors sirrv eyed reported that no ERASMUS 
giants were spent on foreign language preparatory courses. If ERASMUS grants 
were spent, the sum ranged from less than 100 ECU to more than .'^,0(10 ECU 
with about 1 .150 ECU on average. British partners (4'^ %) most often spent part 
of the ERASMUS grant for foreign language preparatory cout'ses. Among those 
pai'tners actually using ERASMUS grants for foreign language preparatory- 
courses. Briti.sh partners spent less than 1,400 1*CU on average. This was the 
second largest amount - respective French prograinmes spent more than 1,800 
E(TI. 
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Chart 5.2 

Foreijin Lanjiua^e Preparatory Courses in Major Fields of Study (perccnl of 
ICP local directors) 
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About 20 percent of tiie depiirtmciits spcndiniz ERASMUS gniiils on foreign 
language instmetion actual 1> used them for the cstabiisluucnt ol new courses. A 
furtlter 20 percent used the grant to extend existing provisions, while about 60 
percent stated that they used ERASMUS grants without changing the existing 
range of foreign language provisions. 

Foreign language preparation for studs abroad primarils takes place at the 
home institution prior to the studs period abroad. According to the ICP coordi- 
nators and ERASMUS students previousis surveyed, howeser. mans depart- 
ments offer foreign language courses for incoming ERASMUS students as well. 
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1991/92 ICP local directors pointed out in this surv ey that ERASMUS support 
for foreign language preparations played a signincant role in providing oppor- 
tunities for ERASMUS students to continue their language training at the host 
institution. According to the local directors, incoming ERASMUS students com- 
prised about 4.1 percent and other host students two percent of those benefiting 
from this kind of ERASMUS support. 

A.s Table 5..1 shows. ERASMUS grants for foreign language tuition were 
used most often by incoming students in foreign language studies and business 
studies In contrast, outgoing home students were most likely to use ERASMUS 
grants for this purpose if they were studying natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics. 



5.3 As.sistance Provided for Home and Host Students 

At main institutions and departments participating in the ERASMUS pro- 
gramme, substantial assistance, guidance and advice for home students prior to 
the study period abroad is a matter of course. Also, assistance, guidance and 
advice provided by the host institution is generally viewed as a factor in success- 
ful stud> abroad and might be cnicial during the first days and weeks abroad. 
Local directors, therefore, were asked to state the extent to which their depart- 
ments and institutions provided assistance, guidance and advice both to their 
home students prior to the study period abroad and to incoming ERASMUS stu- 
dents. The> were given a list of (regarding home students) 12 or (regarding host 
students) 14 areas covering academic issues, foreign language courses, host 
culture and society, and practical and personal matters abroad. 

As regaids home students. 7S percent of ICP local directors of departments or 
institutions sending students abroad and responding to this question, aclually 
stated that considerable activities inxolving dissemination of infonnation about 
tlie ERASMUS programme were undertaken. About two-thirds each named 
assistance and advice regarding academic matters in general (69 %). regarding 
registration and course selection abroad (67 ‘.S)) as well as Imancial support 
((i7 “o).’' Notably, assistance and advice regarding financial support were pri- 
marily provided for the home students prior to the stiidv period abroad, as a 
comparison between Tables 5.4 and 5.5 shows. 
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Table 5.4 

Provision of Assistance to Home Students Prior to Their Stay Abroad, by Country of Respondents* (percent 
of ICP directors of dcpartinents/institutions sending students abroad)** 
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As regards host students, the number of departments offering substantial assis- 
tance and advice was higher than for home students, both for academic issues in 
general as well as registration and course selection. Assistance regarding ac- 
commodation of host students (83 % of the local directors of partner depart- 
ments and institutions receiving students and responding to this question), re- 
garding registration and course selection (82 %) and regarding academic matters 
in general (77 %) were most often rated as considerable.’ * 

ICP coordinators 1989/90 had been asked the same questions on assistance, 
guidance and advice provided for host students (questions on assistance for 
home students were phrased differently thus not allowing a comparison). Again, 
we note that assistance reported by ICP coordinators looks more impressive tlian 
that reported by local directors (about five percent higher on average). The most 
substantial difference might be obscr\ cd regarding ndvicc on academic matters: 
According to the 1989/90 ICP coordinators, considerable academic advice for 
host students was provided in 89 percent of the ICPs while the 1991/92 ICP 
local directors reported that considerable advice of this kind was provided at 77 
percent of the partner departments. 

ICP coordinators might state considerable activities took place, even if thc> 
were undertaken only by some of the partners involved. Therefore, we consider 
the information provided by the local directors more realistic as far as the aver- 
age availability of assistance, guidance and advice for students is concerned. 
This assumption is also supported by the finding that considerable support both 
for outgoing and incoming students was provided slightly more often in 1991/92 
at those departments and institutions where the ICP local director was overall 
coordinator as well. The difference was four percent and three percent across the 
average of the 12 categories provided. Obviously. ICP coordinators arc selected 
from the most active dcpailmcnts within an ICP. 

In comparing the responses by 1991/92 ICP local directors to those of the 
ERASMUS ICP students surveved in 1990/91. we observe somewhat loss fa- 
vourable ratings on the part of the students. As regards those areas in which 
most assistance, guidance and advice was provided and the areas in which least 
support was provided, the students' ratings were similar to the ICP local direc- 
tors' ratings. 
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The amount of assistance and advice provided for home and for host students 
varied considerably according to the subject area of the ICPs. In comparing the 
average level of assistance and advice across all aspects, we note that the highest 
level of support was provided - according to the local directors - in business 
studies (61 % considerable assistance and advice to outgoing home students and 
65 % to incoming students). On the other hand, the mean percentage of consid- 
erable assistance and advice was rclativeh low in the case of architecture (45 
and 46% respectively) as well as in communication and infonuation sciences 
(44 and 44 % respectively). 

Provision of assistance and advice for students prior to the study period 
abroad differed to a moderate cxtcni according to the host country ERASMUS 
students eventually went to.’*^ As Table 5.6 indicates, students going to Den- 
mark and to Gennany most often received considerable assistance and advice 
prior to the study period abroad (60 % and 58 % respectively on average of the 
12 categories according to the local directors' assessment), while those going to 
Greece received least assistance and advice (59 % on average). 

Similarly, provision of assistance and advice to incoming ERASMUS stu- 
dents was not provided evenly according to the students' host countr>. Again, 
differences were relativeh small. Danish students were most often provided 
assistance and advice b> the hosting department according to the host depart- 
ments’ ICP directors (61%). In contrast. Dutch students were provided assis- 
tance and advice least frequently (56 %). as Table 5.7 indicates. 

Peer students might play a vcr\- important role as advisors for ERASMUS 
students. Tlies olniously pla> such a role not only on their own initiative, but 
main of them are e.\plicitl> asked to advise future ERASMUS students. ICP 
local directors w ere asked:. "To what extent were students actively invoh ed in 
preparing the 1991/92 students.^" The questions did not delineate clearly whether 
informal individual activities arc excluded or included. As Table 5.8 shows, 
ERASMUS students of previous years played a considerable role in 16 percent 
of the institutions and departments in preparing later generations of ERASMUS 
students Also ERASMUS students from partner institutions were involved in 
the preparation at 24 percent of the departments and institutions. Former ERAS- 
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MUS students or current host ERASMUS students arc less frequently involved 
in the preparation of future generations of ERASMUS students, if the number of 
ERASMUS students at the respective department is vcr>' small. By and large. 
ER.ASMUS students in humanities and social sciences arc more likely to be 
invoK cd in preparation of the future ERASMUS students than science and engi- 
nccring siudcnls. 

Support for ucconimodalion is considered as one of the most essential but 
also as one of the most difficult and time-consuming activities host institutions 
undertake for ERASMUS-sludenls. As Table 5.9 shows, diverse activities were 
employed by the host departments and host instilulions: 

- 61 percent provided rooms in university owned halls of residence to (all or 
part of their) ERASMUS host students; 

- 29 percent rented private rooms and departments for incoming students in 
ad\ ance; 

- 2S percent gave acti\ e help in finding accommodation upon arrival; 

- 19 percent made arrangements in halls of residence not ow ned b> the institu- 
tion of higher education; 

- IS percent arranged room swaps between incoming and outgoing students. 
NotabU. Dutch (T*^ %), Belgian (32%), Danish (29«o) and German (27%. 
as compared S-15 “ i. of the other countries) departments and institutions w ere 
active in this way; 

- 14 percent reserv ed provisional accommodation upon arrival; 

- 14 percent gave inibrmation on accommodation but lelt students to make 
their own arrangements; 

- 2 percent stated other arrangements; and 

- 2 percent cxplicith staled that lhe> did not provide assistance regarding ac- 
commodation. * 

In aggregating the responses we note that 95 percent of the departments provide 
accommodation for at least part of the incoming students. Onh live percent left 
all the burden of the search for accommodation to the students themselves. 

1991/92 ICP local directors staled that on average they provided student ac- 
commodation in halls of residence (irrespective of universitv ownership or not) 
to 57. (> percent of the students 51 percent of the ERASMUS students 19XX/S9 
responding to a questionnaire stated that the> had lived in university accommo- 
dation. compared with 49 percent for 1990/91 ERASMUS students. Although 
we assume that local directors tend to overestimate the proportion of students 
provided accommodation in halls of residence to some c.Nlent. as obviouslv 
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1989/00 ICP coordinators did as well, it is possible that a moderate increase of 
accommodation in halls of residence might have occurred. In Chart 5. .3, ICP 
local directors’ responses regarding 1991/92 are compared to those made by 
ERASMUS students 1990/91. Both studies confirm that accommodation in halls 
of residence is provided least frequently in Spain, while in France, the United 
Kingdom and Gennany accommodation in halls of residence is provided for a 
relatively large proportion of incoming students. 

According to the 1991/92 ICP local directors. Greek, Dutch and Belgian insti- 
tutions played a much stronger role in providing accommodation in halls of 
residence than 1990/91 students’ responses suggested. 



Table 5.8 

Other ERASMUS Students' Involvement in Preparing the 1991/92 ERAS- 
MUS Students, by Field of Study (percent of ICP local directors)* 
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Table 5.9 

Assistance in Accommodation Matters for the Incoming Students, by Country of Respondents 
(percent, multiple reply possible) 
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Question 6.3; How did \our institution/dcpartmcnt handle !hc accommodation ofthc incoming students? 



Chart 5.3 

Proportion of Incomin}; ERASMUS Students Provided University Accom- 
modation According to the 1991/92 ICP Local Directors' Estimates in Com- 
parison to 1990/91 Students' Statements, by Host Country 

(percentage of students) 
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5.4 Host Students' Study Activities 

A high degree of curricular integration is undoubtedly reached, when a study 
period abroad is a mandatory component of the course programme for all stu- 
dents enrolled. This holds tme for 13 percent of the partner departments and 
institutions according to the 1991/92 ICP local directors responses. A further 5 
percent stated that study abroad is numdatory for some ;ireas and subspecialisa- 
tions. while 82 percent reported that study abroad was optional. 

21 percent of the 1989/9t) ICP coordinators stated that tlie study abroad pe- 
riod was a mandators' component of tlie course programme for students either in 
all or in some of the participating departments. 2.3 percent ticked the statement 
"The ICP is a more or less jointly agreed course programme at all or at least sev- 
eral of the participating departmental units." Again, we might assume that this 
difference is most likely due to tlie fact that in some ICPs studs abroad ssas onls 
mandatory at some partner institutions, but optional at others. Thus, the re- 
sponses by the local directors might be more realistic. 



Table 5.10 

Status of the Study Period Abroad Within the Overall Degree Course, by 
Country of Respondents (percent) 
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Question 4.1: Is the sUidy period ahroad ssitliin this ICP compulsor>' or optional tor your stu- 
deitts ’ PIciLse tick one ho\ only 



As Table .‘i.lo shosvs. mandatory studs abroad periods sverc most common at 
British departments insolved in ICPs (27 "/.) and least cotnmon in Ittilian (3 %). 
Ditnish iind German deptirtments (.3 % each). British departments most often opt 
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for a mandalon- period in order to assure that those studying abroad do not have 
to study longer tlian those not studying abroad: they either tend integrate the 
study period into the regular duration of a course programme or to extend the 
whole course programme b> one >car in order to accommodate the study period 
abroad on top of what is generally studied at home. In contrast, individual pro- 
longation of study due to the study period abroad is of lesser concern in coun- 
tries in which some prolongation of the overall period of study is quite ciistom- 
ar> . 

Mandator) study periods abroad w ere most Irequent in a few fields of stud\ 
such as business studies, foreign language studies and laws (see Table 5.1 1). 

In addition, 1991/92 ICP local directors w ere asked about differences in par- 
ticipation in the course programme between incoming students and (home) stu- 
dents at their institution. 55 percent of ICP directors responding to this question 
stated that incoming students had more or less the same course load as home 
institution students, in 21 percent of the departments host students followed 
fewer courses tlian customar) in the regular course programme for home stu- 
dents. and 4 percent host students took more courses. The figures do not add up 
to loo percent - one reason being that a substantial number of Fi<.\SMUS stu- 
dents spent most of their time abroad on individual study. A course load more or 
less equi\alent to that for home students was most common for students spend- 
ing the ERASMUS suppoiled study period in tlie United Kingdom (69 % of the 
rcspecti\ c departments) and in Denmark (62 '‘o), while it was least common for 
those going to Greece (.^^0 %). as Table 5. 12 shows. 

Some students took courses abroad which were provided for the home institu- 
tion students at an earlier level of studs: 1 1 percent of the local directors re- 
ported this practice: most commonly for ERASMUS students spending the stiid\ 
period abroad in German) (2o‘*»). It should be noted in this context that 
1990/91 ERASMUS stiidciits going to German) more frequently stated that they 
took more demanding courses in the host countr) than at home, in contrast to 
students going to other EC countries 

In addition. ERASMUS host students taced some restriction in the choice of 
courses at 20 percent of departments. This was most often the ease in Spain 
(.10 ‘So. the Netl ‘'.rlands and Greece (2S % and 27 % rcspccti\el\ ). 

17 percent of the local directors stated that special courses for foreign students 
were offered. This was most common in Denmark (16%), the Netherlands 
(29 “o). Belgium (27“(,) and Greece (24 "o) - notably, if ERASMUS .students 
were not e.xpected to learn the host counti*) language. Among the 1990/91 stu- 
dents suiveNed. II percent .stated that all the courses they took were especially 
for foreign students - notabl) a high proportion of those studying in Greece. 
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Denmark and Portugal. A furtl.er 25 percent of students stated that they took 
some courses abroad provided especially for foreign students. 

At 26 percent of the departments. ERASMUS students spent more time on 
individual study than home students. This arrangement was certainly chosen in 
part, but not c.Kclusi\ely in those cases in which ERASMUS students could not 
participate in courses pro\ ided in the host countiy language, for it was most 
often reported by Greek (38 %). Dutch (37 %). Irish (35 %). Portuguese (34 %). 
and Danish and Italian (34 % and 33 %) ICP local directors. 

The proportion of 1991/92 ICP local directors reporting that host students 
took more or lesa die same course load did not differ significmitly from the pro- 
portion of 1989/9U ICP coordinators stating the same for die whole ICP (56 %). 
In. contrast. '989/9lt ICP coordinators had stated more IreciucntK almost all the 
categories referring to different acti\ities on the part of host students. For ex- 
ample. feu er courses w ere stated by 25 percent of the 1989/90 ICP coordinators 
(as compared to 21 % of the 1991/92 local directors), and specuil courses for 
host students b\ 22 percent (as compared to 18 %) Again, these findings do not 
provide any evidence for a change over time, but seem more likely to be due to 
the fact diat ICP coordinators name a variety of different solutions within the 
ICP which do not occurat all the individual departments of the respective ICP.'** 
It should be noted that die proportion of departments where incoming 
ERASMUS students took more or less the same course load as home students 
did not differ as much according to die field of study as it did according to 
country. However, we obserxx striking differences by field of study regarding 
the proportion of departments providing special courses to foreign students and 
diose e.xpecting host students to spend more time on individual study. As Table 
5.13 shows, more than a quarter of the departments in education, law. business 
studies, frimework agreements and foreign languages offered special courses to 
host stude.its. in contrast to less than 10 percent in madiematics. natural sci- 
ences. engineering, luuiianities as well as art and design. ERASMUS students 
were e.xpccted to spend more time on individual study notably in natural sci- 
ences. agriculture and engineering as w ell as geography and geology (at more 
than 40 "/» of the respcctis e departments). This practice was least frequently 
encouraged in business studies and law (less than 10 " a . each). 



"* llic K'l’ toordinati.rs anione Die l'»>M >12 ICI’ Inuil dircUors Mir\cu.-d Jut not state iiioie 
trcuiienllv rcstriUcd dioitc nt courses, lewei courses, courses on Imvei le\el and 
eoniNcs lor host students than ItT local directors did not heme in charge ol the overall It I 
eo-oidination This supports the \ leu that X') ICP coordinators releiied to the range 
ot prnUtcc witlmi thcir ICP 
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Table 5.11 

Status of the Study Period Abroad Within the Overall Degree Course, by Field of Study (percent) 




Table 5.12 

Difference Between Incominj; and Own Students in Course Programme Participation, by Country of 
Respondents (percent of iCP directors of departments/institutions receiving students from abroad, 
multiple reply possible) 





\tuir stiicicnts at vour in.stitutmn ’ 



Table 5.13 

Difference Between Incoming and Ow n Students in Course Programme Participation, by Field of Study 
(percent of ICP directors depanments/iiistitulions receiving students from abroad: multiple reply possible) 
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5.5 Certification 



The importance of the academic study period abroad is underscored by the fact 
that ERASMUS students at 70 percent of the departments received some kind of 
written certification about their study period abroad upon graduation. As Tabic 
5. 14 show s, sonic ICP local dirccto ’s named more than one wav of certification’ 

- at 8 percent of the partner depaitments and institutions, a double degree was 
awarded, i.c. degree both by the respective host and home institutions: 

~ at 9 percent of the departments and institutions, a joint certificate was issued 
by the home and host institutions. 

- 21 percent reported the attestation of the study period abroad in lire degree 
document: 

- 35 percent reported a separate attestation: and 

- 10 percent named other w ays of certification. 

Fonnal ccrtilication is least frequent in architecture: only half of the respective 
.local directors stated some kind of fonnal certification. In conU'ast. more than 
three quarters of the law and business studies provided some kind of fonnal 
certification. In the latter two subjects, certification both by the home and host 
institutions v as most often awarded, while a double degree was the dominant 
pattern in business studies mid a joint certificate in law . 

As Table 5.15 indicates, national modes of degree-granting and certification 
come into play as well. Fonnal certification was undertaken by more than 80 
percent of the partner departments and institutions in Denmark. Spain, Belgium. 
Greece and the Netherlands on the one hand and on the other by less than 60 
percent of the Geniian. British and Portuguese departments. In comparison 
across the countries, a double degree was clearly more often granted at French 
partner departments and institutions (16 %), while a joint certificate was more 
frequent at Greek (21 %) and Belgian departments and institutions (20 %). 

Certification is more likely to be undertaken if the number of students sent 
abroad is large. 68 percent of local directors whexe the departments sent only 
one or two students abroad reported some kind of certification of the studv pe- 
riod abroad upon graduation, compared with 86 percent of respondents where 
the departments sent more than lo students abroad. Tlie number of partners 
imoKcd. how ever, does not determine the practice of awarding any kind certifi- 
cation 

A double degree. liowe\cr. is most likel> to be awarded in networks with a 
small number of partners sending large numbers of students abroad. A double 
degree was twice as often jiwarded in ICP comprising onl> two or three partners 
(H *.'«) than in those comprising more partners. It was most often awarded, if the 
partners sent more than 10 students abroad (20 %). 
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Table 5.15 

Type of Formal Certification of the Studies Undertaken Abroad, by Country of Respondents (percent of ICP 
directors of departments/institutions sending students abroad, multiple reply possible) 
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Achievements and Problems 



6.1 Academic Problems Students Face During the Study Period Abroad 

ICP local directors were asked to state the extent to which their students faced 
academic problems during their ERASMUS supported study period abroad as 
well as the extent to which incoming ERASMUS students faced academic 
problems at the local director's department. In conU-ast to the students' sur\ eys 
undertaken in previous years. ICP local directors were not asked about the stu- 
dents' problems regarding living and study conditions as well as regarding social 
contacts. 

As regards incoming students, local directors most often obser\'ed problems 
in coping with courses and subsequent examinations in a foreign language: 14 
and 15 percent respectively each stated "1" or "2" on a scale from 1 = "very 
serious problems" to 5 = "no problems at all".^^ As Table C. 1 shows, otlier acade- 
mic problems of incoming students were stated by 9 to 12 percent of tlic respon- 
dents each: 12 percent regarding differences in teaching and learning methods; 
lO percent due to too high academic level of courses at the host institution; and 
9 percent regarding the class and group size. Matters of recognition were stated 
by only 6 percent of the local directors. Finally. 2 percent reported that incom- 
ing students had problems because tlie academic level of courses was too low. 

Asked about their own students' academic problems abroad, local directors 
clearly perceived fewer problems. On average across six areas. 1 1 percent of the 
local directors both sending students abroad and hosting ERASMUS students 
stated problems for incoming students but. as Table 6.2 indicates, only 6 percent 
for their students during the study period abroad. Notabiy, foreign itinguagc 
probiems (i4 and 15 % as compared 7 and 9 %) as wcl) as too high academic 



ICP local directors were Jtsked to slate problems specifically rcuardtng each host countr>-. 
The data presented in Table b 1 and b 2 refer to the average ol pritblems stated for all host 
c«»untries while Tables b.4 and b.5 reler to individual host c«)untries 




Table 6.1 

Academic Problems Encountered by Incoming Students According to the ICP Local Directors, by Country of 
Respondents (percent of ^CP Directors of departments/institutions receiving students from abroad)* 

Country of respondents 'fotal 
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level (10 % as compared to 4 ‘^o) were observ^ed more frequently for incoming 
students than for their own students during the study period abroad. 

On average across the categories, 1989/90 ICP coordinators stated serious 
academic problems on the part of the ERASMUS students as frequently as 
1991/92 ICP local directors did regarding incoming ERASMUS students. There 
are some differences, however, according to individual categories, as Table 6.3 
shows. In contrast, 1990/91 ERASMUS students themselves clearly differed in 
their perception of academic problems. They stated fewer problems regarding 
too high academic level of courses and regarding examinations to be taken in a 
foreign language,^^ but stated far more frequently problems regarding recogni- 
tion. We might conclude that recognition problems arc relatively frequent and 
mostly artificial according to the students, but infrequent, and, if present at all, 
well-founded according to tlic local directors. 

According to the local directors' views, ERASMUS students' problems seem 
to differ dramatically according to the host countiy. This is visible, first, by 
differences according to local directors' countiy in respect to their reports of 
incoming students’ problems.^* On average across six possible academic prob- 
lems,^^ including the utilisation of a foreign language in an academic context, 
Irish ICP local directors stated only 2 percent and British local directors only 4 
percent of students had problems, while in contrast German local directors stated 
18 percent (cf. Table 6.1). Similarly, local directors reported only 3 percent 
problems on average for their students going to Ireland and 5 percent for stu- 
dents sent to the United Kingdom. According to tliis measure (cf Table 6.4), 
however, ICP local directors perceived most academic problems on tlie part of 
ERASMUS students going to Greece (13 % on average of tlie six categories) and 
to Italy (1 1 %). As regards Ireland and United Kingdom, few' problems emerged 
regarding foreign language competence, learning conditions and too high aca- 
demic level. It should be noted, tliough, that local directors slightly over propor- 
tionally stated problems faced by their students going to Ireland and United 
Kingdom regarding too low* academic level of courses (7 % as compared to 5 % 
on average of all ERASMUS students, see Table 6.4). Altogether, tlie inter- 
nationally w ide-spread knowledge of English, tlie education-minded academic 
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In this conipanson. slalcnicnts by ICP local dtrcctoni regarding their i»\^n students while 
studying abroad are excluded, because they seem to be less realistic than their perception 
of problems laced by inctiming students 

Dillerences according to Held o! study were smaller and seem to In* spuri^uis, i e primanU 
due to diriercnt home and host countrv distributions. 

"Academic level of courses too low" is excluded in the aggregate score reported here and 
elsewhere in this section because the nature ot the problem obuoiisly is quite ditleient 
This wius shglitK more otten stated regarding students going to (ireece ‘'o) tus well its 
Prance, Italy and Spain (H eacli) 
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Table 6.2 

Academic Problems Encountered by Own Students Accordinj^to the ICP Local Directors, by Country of 
Respondents (percent of iCP Directors of departments/institutions sending students abroad)”^ 
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Category not included in the respective questionnaire. 

In the ICE director's survey 199E02 "too high" wa.s added, while the other surveys addressed the academic level in general. 
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environment and the not-too-dcmanding academic level of British and Irish insti- 
tutions seem to ease study periods in Ireland and the United Kingdom according 
both the ICP coordinators of the two countries as well as of the other EC mem- 
ber states. 

Students’ problems also seem to differ according to the country’ of the home 
institution. British ICP local directors reported most frequently problems of their 
own students during their study period abroad (12 % percent on average of the 
six categories), followed by Portuguese respondents (9 %), w’hile Belgian stu- 
dents seemed to face least problems according to their local directors (3 %). 
Similarly, all local directors where asked about the extent incoming ERASMUS 
students from each EC member state faced academic problems while studying at 
their department. According to this measure (cf. Table 6.5), 

- Ir-^h and British students most frequently faced serious problems abroad 
(20 % and 17 % on average of the six categories); 

- Greek, Italian and Spanish students faced more than average problems: 

- Butch, German, Belgian, Portuguese, and French students faced fewer than 
average problems; and 

- Danish students faced least frequently serious problems (4 %). 

British and Irish :tudents seem to face more problems abroad in part due to 
problems of foreign language proficiency. They also seem to be more disap- 
pointed about the contrasts of teaching and learning between the host and the 
home institutions, and they perceive less assistance and guidance abroad. Some 
of them seem to face academically more demanding course programmes abroad. 

It should be noted that 1990/91 ERASMUS students sur\'eyed confirm these 
differences according to country, b> and large, though the proportion of students 
stating problems differ substantially from the respective proportion among the 
local directors. There are some difterences according to country, but the student 
surv^ey confirms that ERASMUS students going to IreUmd and the United King- 
dom reported least academic and foreign language problems, and in conversely, 
British and Irish ERASMUS students reported most academic and foreign lan- 
guage problems w'hile studying abroad. 






Table 6.4 

Academic Problem.'! Encountered by Own Students Going to Different Countries - According to the ICP 
Local Directors (percent of all respondents of departments/institutions sending students abroad)* 

Students going to Total 





Table 6.5 

Academic Problems Encountered by Incoming Students from Different Countries - According to the ICP 
Local Directors (pei cent of departmenls/institulions receiving students from abroad)* 
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6.2 Means of Assessment of Students 

ICP local directors were asked about the type of formal academic work the stu- 
dents were required to produce during their period abroad and how students' 
performance was assessed. According to the local directors: 

- students at 53 percent of the departments and institutions had to produce 
tests, papers, essays, oral examinations and other assessment of individual 
courses or otlier units; 

- at 3 1 percent of the departments or institutions, written reports on studies at 
host institution were required; 

- 29 pea'cnt of local directors reported tliat students had to take comprehensive 
written tests, to write essays, etc. on the whole programme of study abroad; 

- 25 percent of the local directors stated certification of attendance in courses 
at the host institution without formal assessment; 

- 19 percent of the local directors stated oral examinations as a type of fonnal 
academic work required from students; and 

- 1 5 percent stated that oilier types of fonnal academic work were required, 

19X9/90 ICP coordinators reported more frequent assessment by tests, papers 
etc, referring to individual courses and other units (75 %) and more frequent 
written reports on the o\ erall study period abroad (46 %). As regards other cate- 
gories. responses by 1989/90 ICP coordinators hardly differed from that by 
1991/92 ICP local directors. 

The types of formal academic work students were required to produce varied 
according to home coimtn'. As Table 6.6 shows. French depiulments pul strong- 
est emphasis on comprchcnsi\ c assessment of the o\ crall study period abroad, 
notably by means of an o\ crall written test (58 %). Also. Spanish. Belgian and 
Portuguese departments put most emphasis on o\ crall assessment, with Spanish 
departments having a preference for written tests (48 %). Belgian departments 
for oral e.xaminations (38 %). and Portuguese for written reports on the overall 
study period (60 %). In contrast. Dutch (70 %) and Gcnnan departments (68 %) 
relied most strongly on extensive assessment of individual course units taken 
abroad. 

A certificate of attendance in courses without formal assessment sufficed most 
frequently for students returning to Denmark (39%). Greece and Poitugal 
(38%) This practice was least common at French (16 %) and British depart- 
ments (19 %) 

Table 6.7 indicates different examination cultures of disciplines. Compared 
across disciplines, business studies departments were more strongly in fa\ our of 
written tests on the ovcmll study period abroad. Law departments put strongest 
emphasis on oral examinations on the o\erall study period abroad. Written re- 
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ports on the overall study period abroad were most common in natural sciences, 
agriculture, communication science, education and engineering. A certificate 
without formal assessment was frequently reported regarding humanities and 
foreign language departments. 



Table 6.6 

Formal Academic Work Required from the Incoming Students, by Country 
Of Respondents (percent of ICP local directors of department/institutions send- 
ing students abroad, multiple reply possible) 
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Question 7.1 ; What t\pc(s) of formal academic work were students who spent their study 
period abroad at your institution in this ICP required to produce? 
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Qucstit.n 7 1 Wliat t\pc(s) ot'tormal academic uork ^^c^e slutienU who spent their study period abroad at your institution in this ICP 
required to pr(Hlucc‘‘ 
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6.3 Performance of Incoming ERASMUS Students 

Altogetlier, incoming ERASMUS students perfoniied almost as well as home 
students according to the local directors. Their performance was rated 3,1 on 
average on a scale from I = "host students much better" to 5 - "host students 
much worse". Altogether 10 percent of the local directors stated that host stu- 
dents were better than home students, while 20 percent 
formance worse than that of home students. In contrast. 1990/91 ERAS 
students rated their academic progress abroad on average clearly better titan 
llieir academic progress at home (2,5 on a scale from 1 - "much better to > 
"much less"). 



Performance of Incoming ERASMUS Students from Different 
Compared to Own Students - According to the ICP Local Directors of the 

nf all rp^nndents) 
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ttucstion 7 2. All m all. lunv did the students \Mto spent tneir suius ps,,. 
institution perlorin lus eompared to students studving at \oiir instuution 
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According to the local directurs, incoming ERASMUS students' pcrfonnmice 
differed substantially according to the host country'. German, Belgian and .Dutch 
students were rated highest (2.9 each). As Table 6.8 shows: 

- 20 percent of the respondents rated incoming German students' perfom ance 
higher and 1 1 percent lower than their home students’ performance; 

- the respective figures were 17 and 11 percent regarding incoming Belgian 
students; and 

- 1 7 and 12 percent regarding incoming Dutch students. 

In contrast, British and Irish students were rated lowest (3..“^ each): 

- 32 percent of the respondents rated incoming British students' performance 
lower and 6 percent higher than their home students’ performance; and 

- the respective figures were 28 and 6 percent regarding incoming Irish stu- 
dents. 

Dutch students going to Greece and to Ireland as well as German students going 
to Greece were rated most positively by llic host ICP local directors (2.6 each), 
while Irish students going to France were rated most negatively by their host 
ICP local directors (3.6), as Table 6.9 shows. 
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6.4 Extent of Recognition 

Different measures were employed to examine the extent to which ICP local 
directors reported that study abroad was recognized by the home institution upon 
return. Identical or almost identical questions were posed to 1989/90 ICP coordi- 
nators as well as ERASMUS students in 1988/89 and 1990/91. 

First, the degree of recognition was taken into account (i.e. the degree to which 
the academic study successfully undertaken at the host institution was recognized 
or otherwise considered equivalent). As the top line of Table 6.10 shows, local 
directors reported that 91 percent of successful study abroad was accepted on 

average by the home institution upon return. 

Secondly, the degree of correspondence was addressed (i.e. the extent to which 
studv at the host institution actually corresponds to the amount of typical study at 
the home institution during a corresponding period). The second question wa. 
considered necessary because students might take less (or in a few cases more) 
courses abroad than at home and therefore might have to face an additional work 
load at home even if all courses taken abroad were recognized. As the centre line 
of Table 6.10 indicates, local directors stated that study abroad on average corre- 
sponded to 93 percent of study at the home institution. 

Thirdlv the degree of non-prolongation was asked tor (the responses to the 
question about the''expected prolongation of the overall duration of study due to 
the studv period abroad provided the basis for this measure).^ As the bottom line 
of Table 6.10 shows, local directors estimated that students will prolong their 
studies by 12 percent of the study period abroad. Thus, the degree of non-prolon- 
gation was 88 percent according to the local directors' estimate. 

The 1991/9'’ ICP local directors estimated the degree of correspondence and 
the degree of non-prolongation higher than the 1989/90 ICP coordinators, and 
they estimated the degree of recognition as high as the 1989/90 ICP coordinators 
(see Table 6 11). Whereas many other findings suggest that ICP coordinators pre- 
sented a somewhat too positive view because they had the more successful de- 
partments and institutions of the respective network m mind, their estimates re- 
garding recognition were lower according to two criteria and the same on one. 
We nfight conclude that recognition has improved over time. We note that K 
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\ctorilinii to respectively detailed questions. 10 percent olTlie local d]''e'->"rs staled lliat all 
^iikIi'iiIs nrolong and U percent that sonic students prolonti llic overall study period due 
Z £nld At 6 perceiil of Hie depamiienls and inslilulions. 00 pcrceni pr. 
ma non is custoniarv. at a furllier d percent more tlian lia I. and at 1 1 percent I. Ilian 
1.1 1 hose acluallv pmlonging were esp- -ted to do so by .1 5 months on av eranc 
1(1> local director's were asked to state dillcrences of reeogttiliott. correspondence am 
pr.don;;:liorl accorduni to host country, if applicable As dillerenccs according to host 
countrv were relatively low. they arc not documented here 
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coordinators among the 1991 92 ICP local directors surveyed even stated 94, 95 
and 90 percent respectively for statistics on recognition, correspondence and non- 
prolongation (as compared to 90, 93 and 86 percent of the local directors not in 
charge of the overall coordination of the ICP). 

However, students’ surveys addressing the 1988/89 and 1990/91 ERASMUS 
students, firstly, suggest that both ICP local directors and ICP coordinators over- 
estimate the degree of recognition and secondly, students do not indicate anv 
increase of recognition over time. Further studies will be needed in order to allow 
conclusions regarding the trends of recognition. 

It is interesting to note that recognition according to all three criteria, based on 
the local directors’ estimates, differed neither according to number of departments 
involved in the respective ICP nor according to the number of students sent by the 
local directors' departments or institutions. Some variation according to Held of 
study could be observed, ranging from 87 to 96 percent regarding the degree of 
recognition, from 88 to 96 percent regarding the degree of correspondence, and 
from 71 (by far the lowest in law) to 95 percent regarding non-prolongation. The 
figures according to Held of study were less consistent, though, than those accord- 
ing to coiintrv’ of correspondents with recognition across the average of the three 
criteria highest in Denmark and lowest in Greece (see Table 6. 10).^^ 

Local directors of those ICPs in which full recognition was not normally 
awarded were asked to state reasons tor incomplete recognition or correspon- 
dence. Actually, 25 percent named reasons: discrepancies of teaching and learn- 
ing modes between the home and host institutions were referred to by 13 percent 
of the respondents, and 13 percent, too, named programme-related reasons (e.g. 
only a limited number of courses abroad were equivalent). Thus, the major diffi- 
culties were primarily attributed to problems inherent in study abroad pro- 
grammes. Achievement problems of the individual students w'ere stated only by 2 
percent and practical difficulties of living abroad by 3 percent, while language 
barriers were viewed as a '.najor cause for incomplete recognition by 5 percent of 
the ICP coordinators. Four percent named other reasons. 

Programme-related reasons for incomplete recognition were most frequently 
stated by local directors in law (24 %) with discrepancies in teaching and learning 
modes most frequently viewed as barriers to complete recognition in the case of 
architecture (26 %). Differences in this respect according to country' were clcarlv 
smaller. 



Denmark and (ircece were the extremes reeardin 
1989/90 K’P coofLlinators. 
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Table 6. 11 

Recoji^nition of Study Abroad Upon Return - A Comparison ot Different 
Views (perceiuagc)* 
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74 
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54 
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In response to n question about the possible eonsequenees. about 10 percent, i e. 
about two-thirds naming reasons for incomplete recognition, stated some conse- 
(juences. In most cases (10%), students had to make up the courses, while 
repetition of courses and exams was only required in ver> few cases. Some 5 
percent of the local directors stated that incomplete recognition will lead to a 
prolongation of the overall stud> period. 



6.5 Spin-off Activities 

C\mperation in the framework of an ICP is not solely confmed to issues of stu- 
dent mobilit\ and teaching and learning in this framework. 79 percent of the ICP 
local directors named, in response to a respective questions, "spin-offs" of the 
ERASMUS programme, i.e. outcomes beyond the ERASMUS-supported activi- 
ties such as. 

- "^7 percent reported that imoivcmcnl in the ICP led to research cooperation 
w ilh partner departments and institutions, 

- in .U percent of the departments and institutions, the ICP had led to exchange 
of staff in the respective field: 

- student exchange outside this ICP was encouraged by partnership in the IC'P 
addressed in the surv ey in 24 percent of the cases: 

- partnership agreements set up in 23 percent of the cases: 

- and contacts betw ecu other departments in 22 percent of the cases. 

As 'fable (>.12 shows, Greek and Portuguese local directors most freciuent named 
spin-off effeets, i e. repre -entatives of those two countries facing most difficul- 
ties in getting successfiillv involved in the ERASMUS programme in the first 
\ears after its inauguration. It is obv ious that spin-offs will be the more impres- 
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sivc. when there were fewer international contacts in existence at the beginning 
of the ERASMliS-relateci cooperation. 

As Table 6. IT indicates, local directors of departments sending large numbers 
of students abroad arc more likely to name a broad range of spin-off acti\ itics. 
In contrast, the number of partners involved in an ICP is not clearly linked to the 
number of spin-off activities named. 




I 



Table 6.12 

Spin-Off Activities, by Country of Respondents (percent, multiple reply possible) 




Question 10.3. Arc there anv spin-oft activities resulting from the interaction within the ICP'^ 
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Table 6.13 

Spin-Off Activities, by Number of Students Sent Abroad (percent, multiple 
reply possible) 
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Question 1(» V Arc there aii\ spin-olT activities resulting from the interaction witliin the ICU? 
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Summar>' 



7. 1 Content and Information Basis of the Study 

This study is based on llic information pro\ ided by ICP local directors of tlie 
partner units (mostly departments and in a few cases framework arrangements of 
institutions) of ERASMUS Inter-Universit> Cooperation Programmes (ICPs) in 
1991/92. Altogether, 2.682 ICP local directors (tlie response rate was 59 per- 
cent) responded to a questionnaire comprising 59 predominantly standardized 
questions. The questionnaire addressed tlie local directors' personal profile and 
functions, uie structure of the ICP and tlie cooperation between the partners, 
academic and administrati\*e arrangements of the programmes as well as rec- 
ognition and otlier possible outcomes of study abroad. 

A \ oluntary. anonymous, representative sample sur\ ey of ICP local directors 
was chosen for the academic year 1991/92 instead of a sequel of the mialysis 
pre\ iously undertaken of the 1989/90 official reports prov ided by the ICP coor- 
dinators. As not all ICP coordinators know respective details about each depart- 
ment involved, the ICP local directors' survey was expected to pro\ ide a more 
valid picture about tlie provisions for the outgoing and incoming ERASMUS 
students as well as about the problems and outcomes in the view of tliose re- 
sponsible for student mobility. 

7.2 Profile of the Partner Departments and Institutions 

Of the 2.682 partner departments comprising by this sui\c>. almost twentv per- 
cent each were at British. French mid Geniian institutions, almost ten percent at 
Spanish and Italian institutions, seven percent each from the Netherlands and 
Belgium, and about three percent each from Denmark. Portugal. Greece and 
Ireland. In comparison to sending depailments. Ireland, the Netherlands and the 
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United Kingdom were relati\ ely frequent hosts. Tlie largest number of partners 
represented was in languages and philological sciences, engineering and tech- 
nology, business studies and management science, natural sciences as well as 
social sciences. 

Less than half of the departments sent students to all their partners. Possible 
"flows" were least often realized to Greece (53 %) and Portugal (55 %). Lack of 
interest on the part of the students was stated most frequently as a reason for not 
making uoe of all the possible partnerships within tlie ICP. Looking at more 
specific reasons, problems of foreign language proficiency was named most 
often. 

Work placement in the host countr\' was offered {imd in a substantial number 
required as a mandator>- component of the study programme) at 21 percent of 
the partner departments and institutions, notably in teacher training, medical 
fields, business studies, agriculture and engineering. 86 percent of the respective 
departments assessed tlie work placement abroad formally, and 67 percent 
counted it towards a final degree. 

7.3 The ICP Local Directors 

Three percent of the ICP local directors w ere rectors, presidents etc. and 14 
percent senior administrators (deans etc ). One tliird each were full professors or 
held other professorial ranks. 16 percent were other academic staff and 3 percent 
otlier administrative staff and 20 percent were women. About half of the local 
directors were beiween their mid-forties and mid-fifties. Se\ en percent were not 
native speakers of the language of their institution of higher education. 

Throughout the year, local directors spent 3.3 hours on average per week on 
work related to the respecu e ICP. More th;m two-thirds had functions in the 
ICP beyond coordination of student mobility at the respecti\e department. 
Among others, 26 percent serv ed as coordinators of the ICP while 35 percent 
were involved in the management of more than one ICP. 

Most local directors considered activ e in\ olvement in the management of the 
ICP worthwhile for improving their understanding of the host country, for better 
teaching contacts, and for acquaintance with other teaching methods. Few of 
them (14 %) considered it worthwhile for better career prospects. Greek ICP 
local directors rated the personal outcomes of involvement in the ICP manage- 
ment most positively. 
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7.4 Cooperation with Partners and Management of the ICP 

Almost half of the ICP local directors (48 mO reported that their department (or 
institution, if tlie ICP was based on institutional cooperation) was already in- 
volved in ERASMUS supported activities before student mobility started in the 
framework of the ICP addressed in tlie respective questionnaire. Some 37 per- 
cent of the departments were already iin olved in another ICP. and 18 percent 
made prior use of the short study visits scheme. 

80 percent of tlie local directors not in charge of the overall coordination of 
tlic ICP received copies of tlie application, but only about one tlhrd got to know 
details of the ICP budget breakdow n betw een parUiers. Most local directors felt 
well informed about tlieir partners' curricula, academic calendar and accommo- 
dation provision, but less than half each about their partners' facilities for study 
or their recognition arrangements. 

ICP local directors participated on average in 2.3 meetings with their partners 
during the academic year 1991/92. The majority used more than one language in 
communication w ith their partners, witli English used by 79 percent. French by 
48 percent and Gennan by 23 percent of tlie respondents. 

As regards tlie financial administration of the programme. 14 percent voiced 
dissatisfaction with the adminisu-ation of the ICP grant budget. 19 percent 
pointed out considerable problems due to a delay in the receipt of the grant. 12 
percent faced difficulties with the administration of the grant, and 8 stated 
problems due to an unbalanced distribution of the funds between the partners. 
As regards other aspects of the ICP. 10 percent were dissatisfied with the dis- 
semination of infonnation, and 15 percent w ith the reporting procedures. 



7,5 Academic and Administrative Arrangements for Study Abroad 

Some ()1 percent of the ICPs employed systematic criteria for the selection of 
students, others had airanged mandator> study abroad periods w hidi could pro- 
vide study opportunities abroad for all students interested, or they selected ou a 
"first come, first served" basis. In almost all cases of systematic selection, aca- 
demic achievement was taken into account, and in the majority of cases per- 
sonality and motiv ation as well as foreign language proficiencv were also taken 
into consideration Active preparation for the study period abroad was reported 
to be a seleetion criterion at about one third of the departments selecting sys- 
tematically. Systematic selection was most frequently reported by Spanish. 
Greek. Italian and Portuguese local directors, i.e. from those countries where 
ERASMUS students are awarded the highest grants. 
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About tlirec quarters of the courses ERASMUS students took abroad were 
tauglu, according to the local directors, in the host countrv* language, and about 
half of the remaining courses each in the home countn* language and in a tliird 
counti>’ language. ERASMUS students at 65 percent of all the partners of the 
ICP were exclusively taught in the host countn' language, at 26 percent partially 
in the host countn' language, and only at 9 percent in other languages. Alto- 
gether, 40 percent of instruction was provided in English, 22 percent in French, 
17 percent in German, 8 percent in Spanish. 7 percent in Italian, and 6 percent in 
tlie remaining languages. On one hand. English was the language for 98 percent 
of the instniction offered by the Irish and British pjirtner departments. On the 
other hand. Danish was the language of instruction for only 19 percent of 
ERASMUS students spending the study period abroad in the Denmark. 

Foreign language preparatorv' courses were provided by 62 percent of the 
partner depiulments and institutions for students prior to tlie study period 
abroad, and by about half of the partners for incoming ERASMUS students. 
More than 60 hours of language training were offered on average in those cases. 

Preparator\ assistance, guidmice and advice were provided by more than 
three quarters of all ICPs sending students abroad with regard to studying in the 
host countrv'. About two-thirds each named assistance and advice regarding 
academic matters in general, rcgisti'ation and course selection abroad as well as 
financial issues. As regards incoming students, about 80 percent of hosting de- 
partments each offered assistjmee and advice referring to accommodation, regis- 
tration and course selection as well as academic matters in general. Most assis- 
tance was provided to incoming students in business studies. As regards the host 
countr> , Danish and German departments provided the broadest range of con- 
siderable assistance and advice, while Greek departments provided least. 

At .“^6 percent of the partner institutions or departments, previous ERASMUS 
students played a role in advising the next generations of students. In 24 percent 
of the cases, host ERASMUS students were instnimcntal in advising future 
(home) ERASMUS students. 

As regards accommodation. 6.“^ percent of the partners provided rooms in 
halls of residence to all or some students while 18 percent arranged room swaps 
between incoming and outgoing students. The majority of partners provided 
rooms for incoming students, and less than 20 percent left the search, at most 
supported by information, completely to the incoming ERASMUS students. 

At 1 ^ percent of the partners addressed in the surv ey, study abroad is manda- 
tor\’ for all. and at 5 percent mandator\ for some fields or sub-areas of speciali- 
zation. Study abroad was most often mandator\ at British departments in\ olved 
in ICPs. 
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More than half of the local directors reported that their students took more or 
less tlie same course load abroad as host students, while 20 percent stated a 
lower load and 4 percent a higher load. In addition, 20 percent reported some 
restriction of course selection and 1 1 percent stated that their students took 
courses abroad which were provided for the home institution students of eiU'lier 
years of study. In 17 percent of the cases, special courses for foreign students 
were offered. Finally, at 26 percent of the departments, ERASMUS students 
spent more time on individual study than home students. 

Eight percent of tlie local directors of departments or institutions sending stu- 
dents abroad reported the practice of awarding a double degree (i.e. at Uie home 
and the host institution), 9 percent a joint degree, and more than 50 percent an 
attestation in the degree document or in oilier ways. Only 30 percent had no 
formal certification of the study period abroad. Formal certification was least 
common at Gennan and Portuguese departments. A double degree was relativel> 
frequent at French partner institutions, and a joint certificate between Greek and 
Belgian partners. 

Most of these academic and administrative arrangements abroad were less 
frequently reported by 1991/92 ICP local directors than by 19S9/90 ICP coordi- 
nators. liiis seems to be duo to the fact that some ICP coordinators reported the 
practice prevailing at tlie more active partners of the ICP. Tlierefore, llie ICP 
local directors' sur\ ey obviously provides a more realistic picture of the aca- 
demic and administrati\ e arrangements provided on average at the departments 
and institutions involved. 



7.6 Achievements and Problems 

Serious academic problems of incoming ERASMUS students were obsen ed by 
15 percent of the ICP local directors of receiving departments and institutions as 
regards taking examinations in a foreign language, and by 14 percent as regards 
coping with courses in a foreign language: 12 percent stated problems regarding 
the differences in teaching and learning methods, 9 percent regarding the class 
and group si/e while 10 percent perceived problems due to too high academic 
level of courses (mid two percent due to too low academic lc\el of courses). 
Finalh , only 6 percent stated problems regarding recognition and credit transfer. 
In respect to their own outgoing ERASMUS students abroad, local directors tend 
to believe that problems are eonsiderabh’ fewer than lor incoming ERASMUS 
students from partner departments and institutions. 

On average across the six problems, the level of problems perceived b> local 
ICP directors regarding incoming students corresponded to that stated by ICP 
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coordinators two years earlier, although 1989/90 ICP coordinators had more fre- 
quently expressed concern about examinations in a foreign, language and less 
conceni about a too high academic level. 1990/91 ERASMUS students stated 
problems due to a too high academic level far less frequently, but mentioned 
problems regarding recognition far more often. 

Least academic problems were perceix’ed by ICP local directors regarding 
ERASMUS students going to Ireland and the United Kingdom. Most problems 
were percei\ ed in respect to British mid Irish students going abroad. 

Achievement abroad was accepted as a complete package not requiring fur- 
ther assessment anymore in only 25 percent of tlic departments. In most cases, 
students were offered recognition o»' the basis of assessment of indixidual 
courses successfully completed abroad as well as some kind of additional com- 
prehensi\ e assessment based on tests, written work or oral examination. 

Ten percent of the local directors perceived incoming ERASMUS students' 
academic performance as better than their home students' and 20 percent as 
worse, while 70 percent pcrcei\ ed about Uic same level. Gennan, Belgimi and 
Dutch students were rated highest in this respect and British as well as Irish 
students lowest. 

According to the 1991/92 ICP local directors, the home institutions recog- 
nized 91 percent of successful study abroad. Recognized achievements corre- 
sponded to about 93 percent or slightly more of study typically undertaken dur- 
ing a similar period at home, and Uie prolongation of the overall course of study 
due to the study period abroad was e.xpected to amount to 12 percent of the 
duration of the study period abroad. Recognition according to two of these three 
criteria was higher than perceived by 1989/90 ICP coordinators. According to 
both the 1998^89 and 1990/91 ERASMUS students, ICP coordinators and ICP 
local directors tend to underestimate grossly the problems of recognition and the 
prolongation students ha\ e to face due to the study period abroad. 

More than three quarters of the local directors reported that the im olvement 
of their department or institution in the ERASMUS programme led to some 
fomi of spin-off. For e.xamplc. 37 percent stated that cooperation regarding 
student mobility stimulated research cooperation, and in 34 percent of the cases 
staff exchange had been implemented for teaching purposes. Few er 1991/92 ICP 
local directors named the various kinds of spin-offs than 1989/90 ICP coordina- 
tors did. 

Whereas the local directors, i.c. the persons in charge of the ERASMUS stu- 
dent mobility at the indi\idual paiHier departments, reported fewer academic 
and administrative arrangements for supporting tlie study period abroad than ICP 
coordinators did two years earlier, their assessment of the problems and out- 
comes was not less favourable on average. Local directors stated fewer spin- 
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offs, about the same Ic\cl of academic problems for students while studying 
abroad, and an even higher degree of recognition. 
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July 1989 

Contact: ERASMUS Bureau, me Monlo>cr 70. B-I040 BniNcIlcs; 

Tcl. 32-2-233 01 11. Fax: 32-2-2330150 

3. Recognition: A Typological Over\ iew of Recognition Issues Arising in 
Temporary Study Abroad 

( \ Teichlcr 

Wcrkstattbcrichtc. 29. Wisscnschaftlichcs Zcntnim fiir Bcnifs- und 
Hochschiilforschung, Kassel 1990 

Contact: Prof. Ulrich TEICHLER, cf. Monograph No. 1 

4. Untersuchung iiber die Beteiligung der Medi/in im ERASMUS- 
Programm (Study on the Participation of Medicine in ERASMUS) 

In German with an English summar> 

K. Scfuulzcr. E. Kortc 

HIS Hochschiilplanung 85, HIS Hochschul-Infonuations-Systcm GmbH. 
Hannover 1990 

Contact: Dr. Klaus SCHNITZFR. HIS Hochschul-Informalions-Syslcm. 
Postfach 2920. D-3000 Hanno\cr: 

Tcl.: 49-511-1220297, Fax: 49-51 1-1220250 
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5. Teacher Education and che ER.\SMUS Programme 

A/ Bruce 

In: European Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. 12, No. 3, 1989 
(pp. 197 - 228) ISSN 0261-9768, Brussels 1989 

Contact: A.T.E.E. - Association for Teacher Education in Europe, me de la 
Concorde 51, B-1050 Bm.xelles. Tel.; 32-2-512 1734, Fa.x: 32-2-512 3265 

6. Les obstacles a la participation au proj^ramme ERASMIIS dans le 
domaine de I'art et du design 

l\ Kueutz 

Strasbourg, July 1989. ^ 

Contact: Prof. Pierre KUENTZ, Ecolc des Arts Decoratifs, 1 me de 
rAcadcniie, F-6700 Strasbourg: Tel.. 33-88-353858 

7. ERASMUS et les arts du spectacle (musique, theatre, danse) 

D. Bevrioiade 

EUROCREATION, Pciris, July 1989. 

Contact: Directeur de Projets Denise Barriolade, EUROCREATION, 
L'agencc fran<?aise des jeunes createurs europeens, 3 me DebellcMUc, 
F-75003 Paris: Tel.. 33-1-48047879, Fa.x: 33-1-40299246 

8. Comparative Evaluation of ERASMUS ICPs in the Subject Areas of 
Business Management, Chemistry, History 

Prof. A. .\/o/iasfo 
Universita di Firen/.e, July 1989 

Contact: Prof. Attilio MONASTA. Universita degli Studi di Firen/.e, 
Facolta di Magistero, Dipartemento di Scien/x dell' Educa/ionc, 

Via Cavour, 82, 1-50129 Firenze: Tel.; 39-55-2757751/2757761 

9. Siirxey of Academic Recognition ^vithin the Frame^vork of ICPs in the 
Field of Mechanical Engineering 

//. Uenriksen 

SEFl (Socictc Europcenne pour la Formation des ingenieurs), Bnixelles, 
August 1989 

(^oiitact: S.E.I' 1 - Socictc Europcenne pour la Formation des Ingenieurs, 
me de la Concorde 51, B-1050 Bm.xelles: 

Tel.: 32-2-512 1734, Fax: 32-2-512 3265 
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10, ERASMUS PROGRAMME - Report on the Experience Acquired in 
the Application of the ERASMUS Programme 1987-1989 

Commission of Ihc European Comiimnilics, SEC(89) 2051, Brussels, 
December 19S9 

Contact: cf. Monograph No. 2 

11, La cooperation inter-universitaire dans les sciences agronomiques, 
ERASMUS 1978/88 - 1990/91 

Philippe Rujfio 

ENSAR. Deparlmenl dcs Sciences cconomiqucs cl socialcs, June 1990 
Contact: ERASMUS Bureau, cf. Monograph No. 2 

12, Student Mobility 1988/89 - A Stati.stical Profile 

r. tetchier, R. Kreitz, F. Maiwnrm 

Arbcilspapicre. 26. VVisscnschafllichcs Zcnlmm fiir Benifs- und 
Hochschulforschiing, Kassel 1991 

Contact: Prof. Ulrich TEICHLER, cf. Monograph No. 1 

13, Experiences of ERASMUS Students 1988/89 

r. Teichler 

Wcrkslallbcrichlc. 32. Wisscnschafllichcs Zcnlmm fiir Bemfs- und 
Hochschulforschiing. Kassel 1991 

Contact: Prof. Ulrich TEICHLER. cf. Monograph No. 1 

14, Learning in Europe: The ERASMUS Experience 

F. ,\f(iiwonn, 0 . Stetthe, l \ Teichler 

Jessica Kingsley Publishers. London 1991 (£ 18.-) 

Contact: Jessica Kingsley Publishers. 1 18 Pcnlonvillc Road. 
UK-LondonNl 9JN:TcL: 44-71833 2307. Fax44-71-8"7 2917 

15, ECTS in its Year of Inauguration: The View of the Students 

(in French cf. Monograph No. 15b) 

T\ Moiwonti IF. Stetthe, (\ Teichler 

Wcrkstallbcrichtc. 37, Wisscnschafllichcs Zcnlmm fiir Bemfs- und 
Hochschullorschung. Kassel 1992 

Contact: Prof. Ulrich TEICHLER. cf Monograph No. 1 
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15b. ECTS dans TAnnee de son Lancement: Le Regard des Etudiants 
(in English cf. Monograph No. 15) 

F. Maiwon':}. W. Steube, U. Teichlcr 

Wcrkstattberichte, 39, Wissenschaftliches Zentruni fur Berufs- und 
Hochschulforschung, Kassel 1992 

Contact: Prof. Ulrich TEICHLER, cf Monograph No. 1 

16. ERASMUS Student Mobility Programmes 1989/90 in the View of Their 
Coordinators. Select Findings of the ICP Coordinators' Reports, 

(in French cf Monograph No. 16a) 

F. Maiw'orm, W. Steube, U. Teichler 

Wcrkstattberichte, 41, Wissenschaftliches Zentrum fur Berufs- und 
Hochschulforschung, Kassel 1993 

Contact: F^rof Ulrich TEICHLER, cf Monograph No. 1 

16a. Les Programmes ERASMUS en Matiere de Mobilite des Etudiants au 
Cours de I'Annee 1989/90. Analyse presentee a partir des points de vue des 
coordinateurs. 

(in English cf Monograph No. 16) 

F. Mahvorm. If. Steube. U. Teichler 

Wcrkstattberichte, 41a, Wissenschaftliches Zentrum fiir Berufs- und 
Hochschulforschung, Kassel 1993 

Contact: Prof Ulrich TEICHLER, cf Monograph No.l 

17. Experiences of ERASMUS Students 1990/91 
(in French cf Monograph No. 17a) 

F. Mai worm. IV. Steube. U. Teichler 

Wcrkstattberichte, 42, Wissenschaftliches Zentrum fur Berufs- und 
Hochschulforschung, Kassel 1993 

Contact: Prof Ulrich TEICHLER, cf Monograph N'». 1 

17a. Experiences des Etudiants ERASMUS en 1990/91 
(in English cf Monograph No. 17) 

/■'. Maiwonn, \V. Steube. l \ Teichler 

Wcrkstattberichte, 42a, Wissenschaftliches Zentrum fiir Berufs- und 
Hochschulforschung, Kassel 1993 

Contact: Prof Ulrich TEICHLER, cf Monograph No. 1 






18. Transition to Work: Tl.o Experiences of Former ERASMUS 
Students 

( \ Teichler, F. Mahvorm 

Jessica Kingsley Publishers. London 1993 

Contact: Jessica Kingsley Publishers. 118 Pentonville Road. 

UK-London N1 9JM; Tel: 44-71833 2.307. Fax 44-71-837 2917 

19. ERASMUS Student Mobility Programmes 1991/92 in the View of the 
Local Directors 

F. Mai worm and l \ Teichlcr 

VVerkstattbcrichte. 46 Wisscnschafllichcs Zcnmirn fiir Berufs- und 
Hochschulforschung. Kassel 1995 

Contact: Prof. Ulrich TEICHLER. cf. Monograph No. 1 
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In 1991/92, the fifth year of the ER\SMI'S Pro- 
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